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ITS Coming! 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN 


medium 
bomber! 


There’s nothing “medium” about our American 
medium bombers but their size. For example, the 
Vega Ventura can bomb accurately from high- 
level flight—swoop down onits target for low fast 
attack~strafe troop concentrations—blast tanks- 
tow gliders loaded with men and supplies, and 
tow high speed targets for our fighters to practice 
on—a combination of tasks no other medium 
bomber can do. 

Then, too, the Ventura patrols thousands of miles 
of cold gray ocean to drop depth charges when 
it finds a sub—carries torpedoes to attack enemy 
ships—plants mines to trap them. What do you 
mean, “medium” bomber! 

The Ventura has the same basic qualities of a# 
Lockheed and Vega planes, extra strength 
extra dependability. That's why the Canadiaiy 
British, Australian and U.S. Army and Navy Alf 
Forces are all using Venturas—lots of them. 
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Lockheed Hudson Lockheed P-38 
Medium Bomber Lightning Pightet 
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LOOK, OFFICER...1VE BEEN 
RIDING ON B.F GOODRICH 
TIRES MADE WITH SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER MORE THAN TWO YEARS 


’ 


“in 1940 they sold thousands of 
Silvertowns made with more than 
half their rubber synthetic,” said 
the Grand Union maintenance man 
to the WAAC. In fact, he’s pointing 
to one of those tires, bought by his 
company to help get America’s 
synthetic rubber program started. 
Grand Union reports wonderful 
results from these tires—in some 
cases they outwore natural rubber 
tires on the same vehicle. Two of 
them ran 7,000 miles more! Thus 
synthetic rubber passed its first 
great test. 


The Army rides on synthetic rubber. Today, B. F. Good- 
rich is making tires for combat vehicles with proven 
synthetic. Fuel tanks and fuel lines, too. Already we are 
overcoming Germany’s head start in synthetic rubber. 
But there still isn’t enough for you. The Army and Navy 
need all the rubber they can get. 





A few of the many companies that bought 
Ameripol tires in 1940 and 1941: 


ABTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. . . . AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. . . . AMERICAN 
CO... . BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD... THE BORDEN CO....J. |, 

CASE CO. ... GULF OIL CORPORATION... GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. ...INGERSOLL- 

MAND CO. . . . KELLOGG COMPANY ... NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM... 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. . . . PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 

CO... . PET MILK SALES CORP... . RAILWAY EXPRESS 

AGENCY . . . SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.... STANDARD 

BANDS, INC... . SWIFT & COMPANY ... WESTERN 

UNION TELEGRAPH CO.... and many other important 

Smpanies in communities from coast to coast. 
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Delivery guaranteed in 1947 We can’t say when your 
new car will be ready. But we can say that its tires 
will probably be made wholly, or partly, from synthetic 
rubber. And smart motorists will look for the best 
where they always have looked . . . to B. F. Goodrich, 
the company that pioneered American synthetic rubber. 
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y T’S AN ILLUSTRIOUS 

‘\\’ family—this bour- 

* bon family—with 

“—~_ many distinguished 

members. But Old Grand- 

Dad heads it... heads 
it unmistakably. 


ONE TASTE WILL 
TELL 10U WHT 


Please be pa- 
tient. We’re do- 
ing our best to 
spread our pre- 
war. stocks of 
Old Grand-Dad 
fairly—as we're 
now 100% en- 
gaged in war 
production of 
aleohol. 


THIS WHISKEY IS 4 YEARS OLD » BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF 
National Distillers Products Corporation, N. Y. 
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ting letters to men on foreign fields or 
shore stations or at sea. Outwardbound 
ships are always loaded to capacity 
with urgently needed war materials so 
ordinary mail is subject to delays. V- 
mail, which has priority over the regu- 
lar air mail, has arrived from Australia 


in seven days, from Hawaii in ‘three JAPS IN OUR YARD 12 
days, and from North Africa in less By Freperick G. Murray, M.D. 
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IT’S LIABLE TO HAPPEN TO 
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Quillan of Massillon, Ohio, sent his THEY ALSO SERVE 17 

two nephews in the service subscriptions By H. C. Correninc _ 
to this magazine, using the “Dear Joe” ISLAND OF VICTORY 18 
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Illustrated by Sergeant Hugh Laidman 


January issue. One of the boys, Ser- 
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other things: 

“By the way, Red, I received a notice 
from The American Legion in Indian- 
apolis that I will receive the Legion 
Magazine in the future. I want you 
to know that I really appreciate that. 

. many thanks! I think more of 


that gesture than many other things WOMEN O”’ WAR 30 
you have done for me that cost twenty By Joun J. Nou 
times more. You might have written SEND READING MATTER 34 
a ten-page letter and not said half OKLAHOMA JOE 61 
of what that short notice carried. I By LeonarD KING 

(Continued on page 8) EDITORIAL 68 








A form for your convenience if you wish to have the maga- 
zine sent to another address will be found on page 54. 
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Main Street goes tage 


This once peaceful town is fighting mad. And it’s putting in the kind 
of punches that win! Doc Baxter’s son has won the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross... George Jensen has downed his first Jap plane... Sally 
Iverson is off to join the Waacs .. . Walt Willis is working in a bomber 


plant. Everybody's in it.. 


And that smiling, young soldier on 
his way to the bus station. . . that’s 
Jimmy Jones! 

With his girl’s picture tucked in 
his pocket and some of Ma’s fanci- 
est home cooking under his belt, 
Jimmy is heading back from fur- 
lough. He is going back the same 
way he came... the way that “joined 
him up.” Like the others from his 
town so much in the war, he de- 
pends on buses to get him where 
he’s going. 

Ard every mile he travels by in- 
tercity bus, Jimmy sees the power of 
America moving into the war. For 


. fighting, working, buying War Bonds. 


to all the men in our training camps, 
to 70 million Americans who live 
in small towns and on farms, and to 
millions of others everywhere, bus 
service is irreplaceable. It’s the 
transportation they know and 
count on. 

And the bus lines will never let 
them down! Night and day, these 
highway Task Forces roll between 
the thousands of small town Main 
Streets and the big city Broadways 
--. moving manpower to war plants 
and shipyards .. . carrying the ma- 
jority of inductees to induction cen- 
ters ... serving our military bases 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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and training camps . . . bringing 
help to farms along the highways 
..- meeting the ever growing needs 
for essential military and civilian 
travel...684 million passengersin 1942! 

This flow of manpower by high- 
way must not be slackened. Bus trans- 
portation must be kept strong and 
equal to its tasks. And to the utmost 
limits of available equipment and 
the carrying capacity permitted by 
present speeds, the bus lines are 
concentrating on their wartime job 
. . . keeping 330 thousand miles of 
highway at work for victory! 

* * * 

Many thanks to you, our passengers, for 
accepting unavoidable inconveniences 
with a smile, for planning trips in ad- 
vance, avoiding week-end and other peak 
travel periods, and taking as little bag- 
gage as possible. Your cooperation is belp- 
ing us immensely in our wartime job. 
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“1M NOT PLAYING FOR MARBLES...” 


So don’t anybody tell me I'll find America 
changed. 


Don’t anybody tell me there’s no future any 
more in America. 


Don’t anybody tell me there’s a ceiling on my 
opportunity to make a million or be President. 


Don’t anybody tell me there’s a bridle and. bit 
waiting for me with my name on it! 


That’s what took the humanity out of the men 
I’m up against now. And I don’t want any part 
of it! 
I want to come back to the same America I left 
behind me. . . where our way of living has always 
brought us new and better things . . . and always 
will . . . the America where there’s clean, hard 
work to do... where there’s freedom, and justice, 
and opportunity for all... where, if you can think 
and plan and act on your own, there are no limits 
on how high you can rise, how far you can go. 


That’s what I’m fighting for. 


This is it. 

We’re headed straight for the open doors of hell, 
and when we get inside they’ll slam ’em shut 
and lock ’em. 

Maybe I’ll come out alive, and maybe I won’t. 
I'll take that chance. I’ll take it because I know, 
now, what I’m playing for over here. And it 
isn’t marbles. 

I’m not fighting for the right to wait in line for 
my daily bread. 

I’m not using a bayonet and a knife to carve my- 
self a hole where I’ll hide in fear for the rest of 
my days. 

I’m not betting my life out here so anyone can 
tell me where and what and how to worship. 
I’m not outguessing madmen with machine guns 
in their hands for the privilege of being told what 
to say and when to say it. 
I’m fighting for freedom! 
I’m fighting for the things that made America the That’s America to me. 
greatest place in the world to live in . . . that are Keep it that way until I come back! 


going to keep America the greatest place in this e ° ° 
world to live in! NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 






Reprints of this advertisement 
will be sent on request 





=~ - 


WAS + EE. tt KELVINATOR 


in War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 
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%+ BACK UP OUR BOYS! A WAR BOND DOLLAR IS A FIGHTING DOLLAR! BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS! * 


4 The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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®\Too Much 
for Joe 


By BETSY EMMONS 


HE young American soldier was 

scared. His body seemed to have 

loosened and crumpled inside his 

uniform, so that the uniform 
looked baggy and ill-fitting. His hands 
were damp and twitching. He kept his 
head averted, so that he would not have 
to meet the eyes of the sergeant who 
stood beside him. 

“You’re on your own, kid,” the 
sergeant whispered. The sergeant had 
been wounded. There was a bandage 
across his forehead, and his right arm 
was helpless. “Can you go through with 
it?” the sergeant whispered urgently. 
“Can you make it all right, kid?” 

“T guess so,” the young soldier mut- 
tered. His voice cracked and broke in 
the ominous silence, and the sergeant 
grew frightened too; not for himself, 
for he was unable, now, to help. He was 
afraid for the boy’s sake, but even more 
afraid of seeing the courage of a Yankee 
soldier shatter into utter, boneless terror. 

“I wish I could help, Joe. I’d give 
anything if I could help, so you wouldn’t 
have to do this alone. But there’s no- 
body but you to do it now, and it’s got 
to be done. You won’t let them down, 
Joe, will you?” the sergeant pleaded. 

Joe turned his head, looked at the 
Sergeant, and quickly looked away. His 
lips were flaccid, and his eyes were star- 
ing. The sergeant searched desperately 
for something more to say, for time was 
itching forward without mercy, consum- 
ig itself second by second. 

“Joe,” the sergeant whispered, “it’s 
almost time. You’ve got to get hold of 
yourself. Remember when we were to- 














A short story 
complete on 
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gether there before? You weren’t scared 
then.” He seized the boy’s shoulder with 
his unwounded hand and shook it rough- 
ly, trying to communicate courage by 
sheer force. 

Then the fear which filled the boy 
broke loose in one imploring cry of pro- 
test. “I didn’t think it would be like 
this!” he cried. “I never expected to 
have to do anything like this!” 


E’S just a kid, the sergeant reminded 
himself. A kid not yet twenty, who 


. had enlisted because he wanted adven- 


ture, and found himself with a man- 
sized, dirty job to do. But he bore re- 
sponsibility now, and he had to carry it. 

“Geez,” hissed the sergeant, “what a 
punk! I didn’t think I’d ever see you 
cave in like this. What have you got 
where your guts ought to be? D’you 
want your hand held, sonny?” 

But the young soldier did not seem 
to hear. The sergeant could feel how his 
whole body was trembling. 

“You punk!” the sergeant whispered 
acidly. “Oh, you yellow-livered punk! 
Joe, for God’s sake! Look at me, Joe!” 

It was the last moment. “I can’t do it, 
Tom,” the boy said through dry lips. 

The sergeant turned away, feeling the 
defeat more bitterly than if it had been 
his own. He knew the boy was being 
motioned forward, and he could not bear 
to look. Then something made him turn. 
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Illustrated by BETTINA STEINKE 


HE young soldier was stiffening. In 

the very instant of the crisis, somc 
inner strength had risen within him. His 
lips came together firmly, his shoulders 
went back, he seemed to fill out his uni- 
form so that it again fitted with military 
sleekness. 

“Get in there, Joe!” the sergeant 
whispered, and the boy stepped forward, 
impelled by the new courage which had 
come, not from outside, but from hi: 
own heart. As the sergeant collapsed 
into a deep leather chair, Joe entered the 
glass-walled, soundproof booth in which 
an announcer was seated at a micro- 
phone, his eyes glued to the wall clock 
above his head. 

Smoothly the announcer’s voice came 
to the sergeant’s ears over the studio 
speaker system, and to the ears of mil- 
lions of listeners. “We are proud to 
present, as part of our regular weekly 
Victory program, a talk by Corporal 
Joseph Stark. Corporal Stark was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for his heroic conduct on New Guinea 
last November, when he rescued a 


wounded comrade in the face of devas- 
tating machine-gun fire. It may interest 
you to know that this comrade, Sergeant 
Tom Wilson, is also in the studio. . . .” 
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wnk you arel” the sergeant cried. 


"| didn't think I'd ever see you cave in like this!" 





HE mighty power of dependable 

Continental Red Seal Engines is serving 
our fighters on land, sea, and in the air. 
It is also serving for industry, in the oil 
fields, and on our farms — serving to Your Dollars Are Power, Too! . . . Buy War Bonds 
keep alight the inspiration and unconquer- 
able ‘‘Power to Win’’ of American Liberty. 
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ROM THE FOUNDATION OF OUR GOVERNMENT 
America has thrived and prospered as a democ- 
racy. Freedom and personal initiative have ever 
been our birthright. 

We must stop dissensions which are retarding 
our efforts to win the war. Our democracy has 
overcome all such obstacles in the past—we can 
overcome these obstacles of the present and win 
the war. 

We must have less quarreling between manage- 
ment and labor, less arguing between management 
and Government and fewer strikes by labor against 
our country at war. America must now buckle 
down to total war — to the realization that we can- 
not stop the world war to fight a war of manage- 
ment against labor, Government against manage- 
ment, or labor against Government. The war we are 
fighting is between the United Nations and the 
Axis Powers — the stakes are free government, free 
management, and freedom for labor. Bickering 
and criticizing now will only divert our efforts and 
weaken America’s ability to fight. 

It is all too easy for one faction or group to exag- 
gerate the shortcomings of the other; too easy for 
management to criticize labor; too easy for the 
worker to suspect management. And too easy for 
government officials to play politics while the lives 
of our soldiers and the destiny of our country are 
at stake. 

Internal strife takes its toll of the nation’s war 
eflort. That is the way Hitler planned for it to be. 





DEMOCRACY AT WAR 


by National Commander RoANE WariNnG 








JUNE, 1943 


This is the second of a series of editorials by the National 


Commander dealing with current American problems 
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We read in newspaper headlines when a few 
hundred workers call a strike. Yet the millions of 
patriotic union people who stick to their job sel- 
dom make the news. Their labor, though, is meas- 
ured by the guns, planes and ships which they pro- 
duce. For every laborer who stays at home, when 
he could be at work, there are thousands who have 
never missed a day since Pearl Harbor. The credit 
due these countless thousands of patriotic workers 
is secondary only to the gratitude we owe our sol- 
diers at the front. 

Evidence of how dearly our working people 
value their freedom is on record at the Treasury 
Department and these records show that those 
earning less than $3,000 a year are the greatest sup- 
porters of the payroll Savings Bond Pledge Plan. 

We in America have everything it takes to win 
this war. Only a little more willingness on the part 
of management to recognize the good points of 
labor and a little more willingness on the part of 
labor to understand the problems of management 
is needed. 

The Government must show more firmness in 
serving notice on all concerned that no strike in 
war production, for any cause whatsoever, will be 
tolerated for the duration of this war. Let's not be 
swerved from our prime objective: Total Victory 
— Swiftly Won. 

To defeat Hitler, democracy at war must be just 
as effective as democracy has been during all the 
years of our national existence, 

















AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 





“He Jest Holds the Auto-Lite Spark Plug an’ GOES... that’s all ah know!” 


... CLEAN SPARK PLUGS 
HELP PUT GO IN YOUR CAR 


Oncle Rafe sure got hold of 
a good thing. Car 
should take the 


are taking the 


owners 
tip. Faulty 
spark plugs 


go out of too many cars 


Auto-Lite’s Plug-Chek § In 
spection Service is the new 
easy way to spot spark 
wasting and 


Actual tests by the 


THE ELECTRIC 


AA 


plugs gas 


power 


LEDO, OHIO 


AUTO-LITE 


American Automobile Asso 
ciation show this new spark 
plug service.can help in 
ease gas mileage as much 


as 12 


Get more miles of essential 


transportation. Ask your 


nearest Auto-Lite Spark Plug f/ 
Plug-Chek” In- 2 


ite nail | 
A 


Dealer for 
spection Service now 


COMPANY 


SARNIA, ONT 


Color and condition tell if 
plugs are operating properly. 
Matching your plugs with 
those illustrated on the 
“Plug-Chek”’ is the first step ; 
in getting new life for 
spark weary engines. 






THE MESSAGE CENTE 


(Continued from page 2) 


thank God for the Legion: they kn¢ 
they have some idea. I know you 
derstand what I mean; needn’t go in 
details.” 


EGIONNAIRE Charles E. Daley 
Benjamin Franklin Post of Phil 
delphia has quite evidently brought 
children up to believe in American j 
stitutions and what they represent in 
world that respects only those nati¢ 
which are strong enough to defend the 
selves. Both of his boys have been Sol 
of the Legion since birth. The older ¢ 
is serving with the Navy overseas. 
younger, Bobby, ten years old, havi 
been assigned by his fifth-grade teac 
to’ write an essay, in common 
|his classmates, on the subject, 
|Most Interesting Person I Know 
turned in this: “For over 167 ye 
this old gentleman has lived to see th 
| America keeps her freedom. Many peop 
picture him as a strong, gallant m 
|honest, kind and fearless. He is 
|ordinary man, but the Spirit that keeg 
the spark of freedom alive in our heart 
Today, during the world struggle, 
|lives again. Some people know him 
| Uncle Sam, the defender of right, 
lerty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Nice work, Bobby. That’s worthy 
an adult, in every way. 


“cc 


AWSON O. CLARK Legionnai 
of Wadena, Iowa, writes us: 

“In The American Legion Magazi 
for June 1930 was printed the big 
ment letter ‘The Message Went Thr 
sent in by Lieutenant Herman Ul 
telling of a little country boy fra 
Iowa delivering a message after he h 
been shot thru the chest. 

Then in The American Legion Ma 
zine for May, 1931 was another let 
from Dawson O. Clark, the boy 
had carried the message. In that lett 
Dawson told of his three husky boy 
then aged eight, five and two. 

Now I am writing to tell you whe 
those three husky boys are. Daw 
O. Clark, Jr., enlisted in the Regul 
Army in October, 1940 on his eighteen 
birthday. He is now a sergeant in 
77th Field Artillery. Ulmer Mayo Cla' 
named after Lieutenant Ulmer and Pf 
vate Archie Mayo, enlisted in the Reg 
lar Army in January, 1943 at 
age of eighteen. He is now a priva 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Ma 
land. Robert Lee Clark, the only ¢ 
of the boys still at home, is a = 
husky boy fourteen years old still 
high school and anxious to get in © 
Army. 

I am rated totally disabled by 
Veterans Administration. I am j 
‘marking time’ until the United Natio 
win a complete victory and my b 
|come marching home.” THe Eprre 
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HE achievement of 
American industry and 
American agriculture in 
the war to date is one of the 


J miracles of modern times. 


In factories, offices, farms and 
laboratories in every State in the 
Union... in aircraft plants, steel 
mills, shipyards and railroad 
yards ... in iron mines, lumber 
camps, wheat fields, textile mills 
...in oil fields, power plants, 
canneries, distilleries—labor 
and management are pooling the 
might of an aroused people pre- 
pared to give, as our men on the 
fighting fronts are giving, their 
“full measure of devotion” for 
victory. 

They know, as our men in arms 
know, that we are fighting the 
gravest threat in the history of 
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{ ln which we serve” 


this nation—a threat 

to those freedoms 

which we call our 

American way of 

life. Freedom to 

have and to hold the things that 

are our own. Freedom to wor- 

ship according to our beliefs... 

to educate our children as we 

choose ... to think what we 

please, say what we please, co 

what we please. 

Not all of us can carry guns. Not 

all of us can even make guns. 
But we've learned 
one thing so far— 
there are no civilians 
in an all-out war. 


There are war jobs 

for all of us to do on 

the home front. 
Check the column on the right 
and see how well YOU are serv- 
ing your country. Do it now. 


In the tremendous contribution to the 


winning of the war thet is being made by 
Imerican industry, National Distillers 
is doing its part. This organization, like 
the rest of the distilling industry, is de- 
voting 100% of its production facilities 


to the manufacture of alcohol for war 


purposes — for munitions, rubber, medi- 


cines and other essential war needs. 
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Check this list 
and ask yourself: 


“HOW WELL 
AM I SERVING 
MY COUNTRY?” 


I regularly buy War Stamps 
and Bonds—at least 10% of 
my income. 
I avoid unnecessary expen- 
ditures in order to help pre- 
vent inflation. 
I cheerfully observe all ra- 
tioning regulations and do 
not hoard. 
I budget my ration points 
carefully and don't waste 
food. 
I work where I can do the 
most good for the war effort 
I get to work on time and am 
never avoidably absent. 

© I do my best to stay healthy, 

© I do my best to avoid acci- 
dents, especially if I work 
in a war plant. 

© 1 watch what I say and 
spread no rumors. 

. I conserve tires and gaso- 
line. 

¢ I share my car with others. 

© I travel only when absolute. 
ly necessary. 

© I carry my own bundles 
when shopping to save man- 
power, gas and tires. 

® I contribute to the Red 
Cross and al! War Relief 
funds. 

® Isave and turn in scrap met- 
al, used cooking fats and 
other needed materials. 

© I do Civilian Defense work. 

¢ I work with the Red Cross 
or other volunteer groups. 

© I am a regular blood donor. 

¢ I volunteer for Nurse's 
\ide work. 

¢ I pay my taxes on time and 
in full. 

© I do community social serv- 
ice work. 

¢ lam prepared to quietly co« 
operate with the F.B.I. in 
apprehending suspicious 
persons. 

¢ I am planting a Victory 
garden. 

© I contribute books to the 
men in the service 

© I write to friends and rela« 
tives in the service. 

© IT observe dimout and black- 
out regulations to the letter. 


This list, of coun se,is not come 
I: very man, woman and 
other 


plete 
child will find many 
ways to help. Check this list 
with your neighbors and find 
out what they But 
get going! Do all you can! 
And do it now! Consult your 
local Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil for further information. 
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These famous bottled-in-bond 100 proof whiskies are offered from stocks distilled years before Pearl Harbor 








D TAYLOR + OLD CROW - MOUNT VERNON - OLD OVERHOLT 
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TRAIGHT WHISKEY 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
MARYLANE YE WHISKEY 
THESE WHISKIES ARE AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 


COPYRIGHT 1943, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Guys with Guts 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


HE members of the U. S. Merchant Marine do not 

run to a pattern; they come pretty close to being a 

cross-section of America. Many of them are clear-eyed 

youths. But a considerable number are old enough to 
creak in their ancient joints. A few are fat, but most of them 
are lean and hard. They hail from our coastal cities and towns 
and from a lot of-little tuck-away farms and villages of the 
mid-West. 

They have only two things in common. One is that they 
voluntarily elected to serve in the Merchant Marine with their 
eyes wide open, knowing theirs would be a tough, hard-working, 
and dangerous job. 

The second thing they have in common is guts. You might 
care to call it gallantry, valor, bravery, heroism, or sheer pluck. 
The men of the Merchant Marine, however, are accustomed 
to making their own appraisals and they simply call it guts. 
Inelegant but expressive! As a matter of fact, death and 
danger are twin neighbors with whom they have lived so long 
that they either treat them as impostors or with a respect 
which almost verges on absolute contempt. 

Thousands of these men have richly earned medals and 
headlines for heroism above and beyond the call of duty dur- 
ing enemy attack—but only a handful have been decorated 
with the Merchant Marine Distinguished Service Medal—and, 
even then, the headlines have been pitifully inadequate. There 
has been, as a matter of fact, a surplus of the deserving, a 
scarcity of confirmation, which is difficult to obtain. Again, 


strated by HAMILTON GREENE 


The men of the Merchant Marine who carry our troops 
and their equipment as well as general cargo under 
‘Lend-Lease are a rough-tough lot who don't know 

the meaning of fear. Here's a part of their story 


medal has only recently been author- 
ti—hence, but few have received it. 
Too often the rewards have been 
sthumously awarded—to men who 
d in extreme youth but under circum- 
nces so brilliant and dramatic that 
will make bright and shining para- 
phs in any history of this global war. 
"Hawkins Fudske wasn’t there to re- 
five his medal. A handsome, clear-eyed, 
igent youth, Fudske was the First 
te of a tanker. Steaming along under 
pale radiance of a star-flecked sky off 
Atlantic Coast, the tanker was 
ghted by a German sub skulking on 
surface. 
|The sub opened fire without warning 
deadly rain of shell and machine-gun 
raked the vessel. With cynical point- 
ess, the sub methodically followed the 
er, pouring fire into her—for two 
g and horrible hours. With the end 
the target practice, the sub moved in 
to the crippled tanker and admin- 
fred the death blow by firing a tor- 
The stricken tanker was a shattered, 
lazing shambles by this time. There was 
angry and glowingly sinister. Red 
vicious tongues of flame lapped 
Mgrily below and above deck. The 
ster had been killed, along with sev- 
members of the crew. Fire on a 
Mker represents the greatest hazard in 
world and when that fire gets out of 
‘ol, dangerously close to an explo- 
and a highly inflammable cargo, the 
ard is multiplied—and this was un- 
Stood by every living man aboard the 
pr. 
ith the death of the Master, First 
e Fudske, who had remained cool, 
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cheerful and steadfast throughout the 
ordeal, automatically assumed command. 
It was time to abandon ship and there 
was no time to be lost. He was helping 
to lower a lifeboat when the sub fired 
another shell into the side of the tanker. 
It burst and Fudske reeled back, one of 
his arms cruelly smashed. The injury was 
severe, the pain almost unbearable, but 
Fudske calmly ordered the crew to lower 
away, and using his sound arm, aided in 
lowering the boat. 

As the boat touched the water, another 
shell from the U-boat exploded and again 
Fudske suffered terrible injuries, this 
time falling mortally wounded. 

His eyes glazed—but 
his spirit remained calm 
and courageous. The 
safety of the stunned and 
badly battered crew de- 
pended on getting away 
from the sinking in- 
ferno into which the ship 
had been converted. 


Gaunt and staggering, 
he reached the coast 
and saved his twenty 


companions 


“Never mind me, fellows! Try to get 
the boat away.” It was his last order to 
the crew. 

Dawn was breaking as the boat pulled 
away; the tanker was slowly sinking, a 
ruddy torch of soaring flame. The sub 
started to submerge, an indefinite and 
sinister smudge against the pale gold of 

(Continued on page 36) 


Eventually the ship went 
down, but his heroic ac- 
tion saved the entire crew 

















Japs in 0 


By 
FREDERICK G. MURRAY, M.D. 


One Approach to a Diffi- 
cult After-the-War Problem 


HE Japanese in the United 

States have been dislocated by 

the war. They were living and 

had acquired property around 
our main western seaports, even navy 
yards, docks, and airplane factories. 
They were just where the Japanese gov- 
ernment wanted them located. As a war 
measure, they have been gathered into 
camps far inland. 

After the war they will have to be 
relocated. Where will this be? 

First, the majority of the aliens and 
undesirables will be repatriated directly 
to Japan, but what about the American- 
born Japanese who are citizens? 

Should they be allowed to go back to 
their old homes? 

This is unthinkable because of their 
nearness to military establishments and 
the bitter animosity they have aroused 
through the years. 

California does not want the Japanese 
back, “is rapidly locking the doors be- 
hind them.” The Tolan committee found 
“there is a deep seated conviction on 
the West Coast that all Japanese must 
go.” This was not based on military 
considerations. 

This deserves thoughtful considera- 
tidn, coming as it does from those who 
brought the Japanese into the United 
States and have lived with them. They 





They'll make it bloom, no 
matter how tough the going 
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The cook in a relocation camp eats 
his rice in honorable-ancestor fashion 


know what it means. In the face of this, 
should the Federal Government foist 
these Japanese upon innocent and inex- 
perienced States and communities, caus- 
ing them to accept, perhaps unwillingly, 
a people whom the West Coast will not 
take back. The fact that they are mak- 
ing arid regions blossom is no argument. 

Naturally, a man of Japanese ancestry 
who has served the United States as a 
member of the uniformed services in this 
war or in the First World War should 
be allowed to live where he wishes. He 
has certainly earned that right. There 
are more than 5,000 of these now in 
service. But we must be realistic about 
the problem we are going to face with 
respect to other Nipponese within our 
borders. 

Most of us do not realize that per- 
manent relocation centers are already 
planned in the following sparsely settled 
states: Utah, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. Other intern- 
ment camps are in Montana, North Da- 
kota, New Mexico, and California— 
there may be others. 

These permanent relocation centers 


throughout the western States may be- 
come a dangerous proposition. There will 
be no vested powers in these remote 
regions to discriminate and restrict— 
hold the race in “Little Tokyos,” as 
there was in California, In wide-open 
spaces and under the benevolent hand 
of the Government, the Japanese will 
be left more to themselves; with their 
high birthrate and economic efficiency, 
these centers will grow beyond all 
bounds. It is easy to seize power in a 
sparsely settled State. 

Far-fetched and impossible, someone 
says, but no, we are forgetting that it 
was these same Japanese, most of them 
“good American-born citizens’ who 
owned so many strategic military sites 
on the West Coast. How did they hap- 
pen to buy their gardens, stores, and 
homes in these vital areas so important 
for defense of the coast? 

With colonies in Nevada, which has a 
population of only 110,242, how long 
would it take for this fast multiplying, 
unresting, far-scheming race to have two 
Senators in Washington? And how about 
Wyoming, with a 250,742 population. 
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This Issei knows that success in truck 
farming means keeping everlastingly at it 


Checking in at the first Jap evacuation 
omen 4 in me Owens bis of Cotternia 


The Tensho-Do Drugstore and the Miyako 
Hotel in Los Angeles, before Pearl Harbor 


Left to right, a Nissei, born 
here, and an Issei, born in Japan 


Will the home-loving people of the 
hill country in Arkansas wake up 20 
years hence and find their farms in the 
hands of the Japanese? The people of 
all these States where permanent reloca- 
tion centers are planned, should keep 
their heads level and use their common 
sense. Should they, along with Califor- 
nia, be locking their doors now? 


HE place of relocation should not 

be the choice of the American-born 
Japanese, because of their undependa- 
bility as citizens. Will they be any differ- 
ent in the future from what they were 
on December 7, 1941? Japanese racial 
characteristics ingrained for centuries are 
not changed quickly. How many of these 
people, if given the same chance to help 
Japan, would have acted like the traitor 
Harada? 

The afternoon of the Pearl Harbor 
sneak attack, a Japanese pilot who had 
bombed Honolulu made an emergency 
landing on the small island of Niihau. 
Hawila, Hawaiian cowboy, immediately 
seized the pilot’s gun and papers; but 
Harada, Hawaiian-born Japanese and 
American citizen, sided with the un- 
armed pilot, as did an older Japanese. 
America meant nothing to them. Another 
loyal Hawaiian, Benihakaka Kanaheli, 
and his wife succeeded in bashing out 
the brains of the pilot. 

Like Harada, citizenship meant .noth- 
ing to the great body of Hawaiian-born 
Japanese in the hour of Japan’s treacher- 
ous attack. 

None tried to save Hawaii. How could 
these Japanese brought up with so many 
privileges, some even educated in main- 
land universities and Christian colleges, 
allow this treacherous attack upon their 
island home, upon their planes, their 
ships, their fellow-citizens—the soldiers 
and sailors—who died in the hatches and 
holds with no chance to escape? With 
so many alien Japanese and so much 
fifth-column activity, these Hawaiian- 
born Japanese certainly had a forebod- 
ing and guilty knowledge of what was 
coming. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Germany Quits 


By FREDERICK W. BEEKMAN 





A plea to Americans to remember, 

wv now. the United Nations have the 
upper hand, that Germany enthusi- 
astically supported Hitler while he 

S = was winning, and should take the 
consequences of partnership in his 
terroristic policy, once civilization 








HE newspapers report that thou- 

sands of copies of a “Manifesto 

Against Race Hatred” are now 

circulating in the British Isles, 
signed by a large number of prominent 
men and women, that “it is a socialist 
reply to the campaign of hatred and re- 
venge against the German people being 
conducted by a group led by Lord Van- 
sittart.” 

The Manifesto further charges that 
“this hate campaign is being carried on 
as a mask for vicious and reactionary 
social and economic policies, which if 
they prevailed would wreck the ‘pos- 
sibilities of a just and lasting peace and 
that the campaign tends to blind people 
to the fundamental causes of the war,” 
which it argues “is not found in the in- 
herent wickedness of any person, class or 
nation, but in the motives and organiza- 
tion of modern political and economic 
nation-states.” 

I have not seen the literature of the 
Vansittart group nor the Socialist Mani- 
14 


Ve ss 


festo. I have read certain comments pro 
and con and listened to a radio broad- 
cast from London by Bob Trout, follow- 
ing his interview with Lord Vansittart. 
From these I received the direct impres- 
sion that the latter denies that his cam- 
paign is motivated by hate of the Ger- 
man people, and that it is not a mask 
for anything. 

If my impression is correct, then the 
issues as to “hate” and “a mask” are 
joined, and by direct implication the 
further issue, which the Manifesto raises 
when it charges that “the cause of the 
war is to be found in the motives and 
organization of modern political and 
economic nation-states.” Finally, Van- 
sittart turns the “mask” charge back 
upon his critics by alleging that their 
interest in raising the “hate” issue is to 
be found in their determination to bring 
about a European and world socialism, 
as the cure-all for its ills. 

The Vansittart group reiterates that 
it is protesting against a position taken 


pre 


has destroyed him 


We ought to know by now that the road will be diffi- 
cult even after the Nazis have thrown in the, sponge 


at Fan Onset 
aN, os 


Illustrated by JOHN CASSEL 


by a large section of the British people 
following World War I, which they con- 
sider unsound in fact and because of 
which the present war was made in- 
evitable, while prudent provision against 
it was neglected not only by the British 
people and government but by those in 
other countries under British influence. 

The chief reason for their campaign 
of education, they openly state, is their 
conviction that those they oppose are 
now preparing to attempt to lead a post- 
war Britain and the world along the 
same path as before and with the same 
fatal result. 

What was this position which is held 
unsound and contributory to the present 
war, and if maintained will contribute to 
“the next war,” and who were those 
holding it? With the coming to power 
of J. Ramsay MacDonald in the early 
twenties, backed by socialists, pacifists, 
labor and many church groups, British 
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This is Dean Beekman 


MEMBER of Paris (France) Post of The American Legion 
A writes us: 

“Three hundred and sixty Americans who had crossed the 
border into Spain after the tragic capitulation of the French 
government in June, 1940 were waiting at Bilbao for the op- 
portunity of returning to the United States. Through the efforts 
of Alexander Weddell, American Ambassador to Spain, they 
were able, after nine days, to board an international train for 
Lisbon, where the steamship Manhattan waited to take them 
home. 

“At the Portuguese border the train halted for two hours, 
while customs officers searched the passengers for Spanish 
pesetas (forbidden to be taken from the country). It was at 
this frontier station that I witnessed a scene which should be 
recorded. 

“Standing prominently in the center of some twenty Amer- 
ican passengers was a man in the uniform of the American 
Ambulance Corps lately serving with the French army. As if the 
pervading gloom was not dense enough this uniformed Amer- 
ican held forth as follows, with a tone of authority: “The war 
is over. The English are helpless. No force on earth can with- 


stand the German army. Take it from me. I have just come 
from the front.’ 

“With every word the faces of those about him grew 
longer. Just then an elderly American standing on the edge 
of the group spoke. ‘Why are you talking such nonsense?’ 
he said. “This war has only just begun. The British done 
for! You don’t know them. Churchill has not in his veins 
or the British people either the blood of Henri Philippe 
Pétain. And America, where do we come in? We will be in 
this war, despite all the twisted-headed isolationists and 
pacifists, for one good and sufficient reason. America will 
never take orders from Berlin. Where America is, there is victory.’ 

“To this the ambulance driver replied, ‘I'll bet you a $20 
hat the English surrender in less time than it took the French.’ 
The elderly man answered, ‘I've never worn a $20 hat in my 
life. I'd be ashamed to, but, my boy, you are on for twenty 
bucks and you are going to pay it. Here is my card and ad- 
dress in New York.’ 

“The effect on the listeners, and it soon spread through 
the whole train, was immediate. Gloom was replaced by 
hope, if not confidence. (Continued on page 40) 





attitude toward European and world 
problems changed sharply. Before that 
time British public sentiment supported 
the view that for the most part the 
German people were willing and even 
enthusiastic supporters of World War I 
in its early period and showed signs of 
discontent only when victory began to 
appear uncertain. That is to say, to use 
the legal phrase, they were willing acces- 
sories either before or after the fact and 
remained so while there seemed a good 
chance of sharing in the spoils of victory, 
but when that hope waned they set up 
loud cries of “Kamarad. We too are 
Christians. We never wanted this war.” 


this group went to the absurd length of 
charging that “France and Russia had 
entered into a secret conspiracy to force 
war on Germany.” This brought warning 
voices, particularly from France, yet 
even as late as the beginning of the 
present war, despite the clear, brave, 
statesmanlike warnings by Churchill in 
the House of Commons, the British per- 
sisted in a policy based upon the slogan: 
“Don’t offend the good German people. 
They will not countenance another war.” 

During this period the official and 
popular French view was (and is now 
more than ever) that the German people 
for generations have been quite willing 


to follow any national leader who looked 
as if he could make good his promises 
to bring military glory to the Fatherland 
and military spoils to themselves. 
Admitting that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had its faults (as has every 
treaty), mainly in its lack of provision 


. for a more equitable passage of economic 


goods across frontiers, the French deny 
flatly that the treaty was cruel or vin- 
dictive in its main provisions. And of 
course the whole world knows it was 
mild in comparison with what a vic- 
torious Germany admits she would have 
dictated. The commonly accepted French 
statement was and is: “The Treaty’s 





There followed the propagandist cry 
from “liberal” British quarters: “The 


plight of the German people is largely ¢ 
the result of the cruel and vindictive d 
Treaty of Versailles, due to French in- / a 
fluence.” 

The effect was not slow in coming. 


Came demands from Berlin: “Cancel the ‘ 
War debt included in the Treaty or Ger- 
many will go Bolshevik.” This was re- 
peated at proper intervals until finally 
in 1932, before Hitler’s coming to power, 
the entire debt was canceled. Germany 
had paid upon it less than the sum bor- 
rowed after the Treaty from Britain and 
the United States. 

During this entire period 
“liberal” influence in Eng- 
land led and supported the 
cry, which found its way across 
the Atlantic: “The German 
people are not so bad. Don’t 
be too hard on them.” The 
view that European national 
politics and treaties for which 
“all were to blame” was the 
basic cause of the war had 
wide vogue not only in Brit- 
ain but in the United States 
and wherever sentiment for 
Socialism, pacifism, and a 
“League of Nations without 
teeth” were strong. Many of 
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chief fault was in its non-enforce- 
# ment, due largely to British in- 
fluence, because of which we are 
g largely indebted for the present 
war.” 
The French, as do others, deny 
? the charge so widely circulated in 
America, that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was a chief cause of “hard 
times in Germany” during the 
twenties. They assert: “Had the 
Treaty not existed, Hitler and the 
Germans would have invented an- 
other excuse for war.” Admitting 
that suppression of the German 
military and naval 
forces, very large in 
time of peace, sent 
thousands of officers 
and men out looking 
for unaccustomed and 
distasteful jobs, with 
consequent widespread 
dissatisfaction, which 
created a fruitful field 
for seeds sown by a 
demagogue, they assert 
that conditions inside 
Germany which Hitler 
exploited to his purpose 
were largely to be found 
in German mentality 
(Continued on page 38) 
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LL over the country, when the 
factory whistles blow, they are 
marching. Some move through 
eternal darkness. Some lack a 

leg or an arm. Some hitch along bodies 
that paralysis has deformed and some 
can hear the Star Spangled Banner only 
in their hearts. Thousands of them 
march to the plant gates, bodies broken 
but souls and courage whole. 

See them, Hitler? They are an army 
marching against you, a brave and ter- 
tible army. An army of the maimed. 

Last spring, Marine C. R. Nichols lost 
m eye in battle. This spring, C. R. 
Nichols, ex-Marine, is helping to build 
planes in a Texas plant of the North 
American Aviation Corporation. Nichols 
is no longer in uniform, but he is still 
battling the Japs with everything that’s 
in him. 

It was USES, the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission, that found Nichols his 
chance to avenge his lost eye—and his 
buddies who lost not merely an eye but 
their lives. USES, working with the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Divisions of 
the U. S. Office of Education, is finding 
for thousands of blind, deaf, crippled or 
paralysed men and women the chance to 
fight for their country on the battle 
line of production. 

No one expects anything from these 
Americans, physically handicapped as 
they are, but they are in there fighting. 
How about those Americans who have 
nothing wrong with their bodies and yet 
it idly by while their countrymen fight 
and die to preserve all America means 
to humanity? 

In a giant war plant at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, is perhaps the strangest 
production line in the world. At first 
slance the long rows of busy men and 
machines, turning out link pins to a 
tolerance of two ten-thousandths of an 
ich, look like any other. But, coming 
(loser, we realize that the workman 
operating an internal grinder with hands 
that move swiftly and surely is par- 
tilly crippled in one of those deft hands, 
hat the operator of an automatic screw 
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They Also Serve 





By H. C. CORPENING 


The Army of the Maimed is fighting the war on 
the battle line of production, and the devo- 
tion of the “handicapped line" to the job in 
hand should make the rest of us a bit ashamed 


machine has lost an eye, that the older 
man, a super-finisher, who keeps his 
fingers always on his machine does so 
because, his eardrums ruptured, he is 
using the vibrations of the metal frame 
to warn him of a change in its tempo 
as a hearing worker would keep an ear 
cocked to the pitch of its whine. 

Not one of the thirty-three men on 
this line is altogether sound physically. 
This is a platoon in the army of the 
maimed. 

They were not recruited by happen- 
stance. The Pennsylvania Division of 
Rehabilitation brought them together, 
analyzed their defects and their apti- 
tudes, helped to repair such of their 
physical deficiencies as ceuld be rem- 
edied, secured appliances for those who 
needed them and then arranged for 
their housing and maintenance while they 
were trained for their war jobs at the 
Williamsport Technical Institute. 

The management of the Williamsport 
plant is enthusiastic over the perform- 
ance of its “handicapped line.” They 
are proud, too, of others at work else- 
where in the factory, such as the turret- 
lathe operator who cannot raise his arm 
above his waist and the youth whose 
one hand, dwarfed to half normal size, 
enables him to fasten nuts in a very 
small space on an engine assembly, at 
twice the speed a man with two normal 
hands could do the job. 

Everywhere that the maimed fight on 
the production front, their employers 
are enthusiastic over the way they carry 
the load. Many of these employers were 

(Continued on page 40) 


1. The arms are artificial, but brain 
and heart are sound, and he's doing 
a job for Uncle Sam's war effort. 2. 
The Seeing Eye Dog waits while his 
blind master does work that releases 
another person for more important 
service. 3. Many another man will be 
able to do useful work because of 
the artificial limbs turned out by this 
legless man 





T 4:15 P. M. on February 9g, 
1943, Guadalcanal Island was 
secured. It was an island the 
armed forces of the United 

States had been fighting for since the 
day in August hard-hitting Marines 
landed and established a beach-head. 

It was the bait that drew Jap naval 
forces into the steel net of our Navy. 
It was the ground from which our 
bombing and fighting planes took off 
to rain explosives on enemy positions 
and shipping. It was where Coast Guard 
coxswains landed tank lighters and Hig- 
gins Boats full of troops and supplies. 

It was the first place in this war 
that all our forces joined hands to at- 
tack the enemy and it was the first 
place where the Japanese were taught 
the meaning of utter defeat. 








By LIEUT. CHARLES MATHIEU, JR., U.S. M. C. 


Guadalcanal was all of these and 
many more. 

Cape Esperance on the northwest end 
of the island was where time and again 
the Japs endeavored to land reinforce- 
ments, where they tried their hardest 
to hold a grip on Guadalcanal and where 
they ultimately were crushed. 

For months Army, Infantry and Ma- 
rine forces wedged the Japs to the 
northern end of the island. Finally the 
Japs were in a tight spot. An army regi- 
ment was pushing up along the coast 
from the south. The Second Battalion 
of another regiment reinforced by a 
battery of Marine .75 howitzers and 
engineers landed at Nugu Point on the 
other flank. This battalion had already 
earned letters of commendation for 
“meritorious and conspicuous service” 
in capturing and holding an 
enemy position on another 
part of the island. 

From Nugu Point this 
small task force under the 
command of Colonel Alex- 
ander George, U. S. A., of 
Orlando, Florida, marched 
northward along the beach 
toward Cape Esperance. 
Going down a trail that led 
out of Marovovo. Village 
they met their first resist- 
ance. 

Jap emplacements along 
the beach and inland opened 
up with heavy machine-gun 
and mortar fire. Colonel 
George, on the front lines 
with his troops, received a 
severe wound in his leg, 
placing battalion com- 
mander Lieutenant Colonel 
George F. Ferry, U. S. A., 








of Chicago, in command of the force. 

Crossing a small river past Morovovo 
Village, the company on the flank se- 
cured a hill without meeting resistance. 
Patrols pushing forward along the beach 
ran into four light machine guns and 
two heavy _machine guns, capturing 
them all. At dusk, with heavily wooded 
and mountainous terrain in front, the 
battalion now under the command of 
Major H. Wirt “War Horse” Butler, 
U. S. A., of Springfield, Illinois, drew 
back across the river, set up positions 
and went into bivouac. Although radio 
failed with the company on the flank, 
the high ground was held until the next 
morning. 

At dawn runners brought word from 
the company on the flank and it was de- 
cided they should be reinforced with a 
heavy machine-gun platoon. The advance 
was continued along the beach, with one 
rifle company and the remainder of the 
heavy weapons. 

During the night, at two-hour inter- 
vals, supporting Marines threw round 
after round of .75 howitzer ammunition 
into enemy positions. Soldiers called the 
artillery fire “hate” and often came 
across dead Japs who had learned its 
effectiveness. 

Patrols pushed forward as soon as it 
was light and at approximately 7 o’clock 
received rifle fire from the area where 
they had met heavy machine guns the 
day before. Sweating and straining dur- 
ing the heat of day, men carried up light 
and heavy machine guns, .81 mm. and 
.60 mm. mortars on their shoulders. 
Quickly these were placed in strategic 
positions and laid down enough fire to 
permit the troops to advance steadily. 

Each man carried a cartridge belt full 
of ammunition and a bandolier slung 
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over his shoulder. In addition, each was 
supplied with 2D rations (chocolate 
bars), one dunner ration and two can- 
teens of water. 

The men on patrol either carried a 
Garand rifle, a Thompson submachine 
gun, or a .45 caliber pistol. Heavy 
machine guns completely mounted were 
carried for miles through swamps and 
across small rivers by seemingly never 
tiring soldiers. 

In a small pincer movement, the 
forces along the beach continued for- 
ward and the reinforced company on the 
right flank made its way from the hill 
they held to the beach. 


These drawings made on Guadalcan- 
al by Sergeant Hugh H. Laidman of 
the Marine Corps show an American 
patrol silencing a Jap machine-gun 
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Upon meeting, the bat- 
talion was reorganized 
and the advance was con- 
tinued with the battalion 
less one reinforced rifle 
company, which went out 
as a flank protection. 

The next objective was 
the high ground east of 
Kamimbo Bay. Light 
rifle fire was met as the 
battalion continued its 
advance. There were no 
signs of the machine-gun 
positions which had been 
encountered the previous 
day and it was the opin- 
ion of the battalion com- 
mander that during the 
night considerable Jap forces departed 
from the island in the Kamimbo Bay 
area. 

Jap soldiers who were killed in this 
section were well clothed and carried 
new arms and equipment. It was evi- 
dent the Japs had landed fresh shock 
troops during the night to hold off 
American forces until their battered 
comrades could be evacuated. 

At 5:30 o’clock that afternoon the 
Kamimbo Bay area had been taken and 
small patrols policed the grounds. Large 
enemy bivouac areas were discovered and 
large quantities of arms, ammunition, 
hospital supplies and other booty were 
captured. The Japs buried most of the 
equipment they left behind. 

What seemed like thousands of land- 
ing barges were strung along the beach 
from Cape Esperance to Lunga Point. 
Seven Jap transports and five Zero fight- 
ers lay beached along the way. Marine 
scout bombers and torpedo bombers for 








Lieutenant Mathieu spent several days at the front 
on Guadalcanal and wrote this article from reports 
made by the men who took part in the action and 
from what he himself actually witnessed 


weeks bombed and strafed every attempt 
the Japs made to land reinforcements. 

Hundreds and hundreds of tin barrels 
the size of 100-gallon gasoline tanks 
were found along the beach and in 
bivouac areas. Each contained supplies 
of rice and kindling wood and were 
floated in to the Japs. 

Hospitals were located in unusually 
swampy areas and two new armed trac- 
tors, several trucks and other vehicles 
were left behind, 

At any hour the battalion expected 
to meet the other American group work- 
ing its way up from the south, but night 
was falling fast and the men were or- 
dered into bivouac. 

The next morning after a five-minute 
artillery barrage by the Marine .75’s 
the advance was continued. Major “War 
Horse” Butler, a second lieutenant in 
the last war and a man with 23 years’ 
commissioned service, earned that nick- 
name because one minute he was up 
with the front patrols pushing them 
ahead and the next was running to the 
rear telling the men to close the gap. 

Unless resistance was encountered at 
Cape Esperance it looked like a rout. 
The small village of Versali was reached 
at noon and the push to the cape con- 
tinued. It was a matter of two miles 
over hilly terrain, but the objective was 
reached in an hour and fifteen minutes. 
The big moment was soon to come. 
Patrols advancing continually, met the 
1st Battalion of the other regiment at 
the Tenamba River at 4:15 P. M. 

The message was radioed to the com- 
manding general that the two regiments 
had joined. The world soon learned of 
our success and the Japanese had the 
first bitter taste of their own medicine. 


nest, Coast Guardsmen landing 

tank lighters and Higgins Boats, 

and Marine fighter planes rising 
to meet the enemy 
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By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


The Army, realizing that one picture is worth ten thousand 
words, uses films and the sound track to cut corners in training 
recruits. So does the Navy, and American Industry follows suit 


HE 1943 American soldier is 
getting his know-how by going 
to the movies. If you think 
that is a soft way to rehearse 

for grim battle scenes in which he will 
take a real hero’s part, watch the soldier 
audience march out of the auditorium 
at Fort X and onto the parade ground. 
They’re raw, green kids, just out of high 
school. But they swing into line, snap 
through the manual of arms, carry out 
the basic steps in field maneuvers, under 
command of officers who have had to 
throw a hundred military textbooks out 
the window to keep pace with changing 
methods of mechanized warfare. 
Training period for “fighting special- 
ists”—which describes these lads per- 
fectly—has been cut forty percent by 
the use of films which teach them how 
to march, drill, regulate traffic, handle 
mules, assemble an antitank gun, build a 
bridge, spit up a Jap on a bayonet. 
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In the Navy, apprentice seamen, many 
of whom traveled a thousand miles or 
more to see their first ocean, are learn- 
ing the fundamental structure of a ship 
—base, center, water, buttock lines and 
so forth—by seeing it on the silver 
screen. They learn much more, some of 
it so vital we civilians can’t even be 
shown the films. 

In industrial plants behind the lines, 
the home front that stretches into every 
American community, millions of war 
workers are being trained this year for 
their less spectacular jobs, by the use 
of somewhat similar films. 

There isn’t a laugh in a million feet 
of this training film, but there’s guts and 
skill and step-by-step development of the 
expertness of the individual, specialized 
job. The old Hollywood stuff is out. The 
idea that a movie has to entertain while 
it instructs has been discarded. Men can 
learn fast, sitting together in a darkened 
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Legionnaire Thibodeau at 
tor he uses to train workers in 
Vultee Aircraft plant, Nashville 
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oom, nothing to distract their eyes from 
the picture, no sound to interrupt the 
voice on the sound track. When you’ve 
seen such of the military films as are 
not secret stuff, you'll agree that they 
pack a dramatic wallop comparable only 
to the big scene of “What Price Glory.” 
For there are action scenes as well as the 
technical closeups. There are raids, straf- 
ings, Slugfests and booby-trap explosions, 

“Don’t touch that dead German,” a 
voice sings out. “He may be wired to a 
mine.” But too late. The advancing 
Yanks tug at the sprawled-out Boche’s 
boots, there’s a terrific roar and men and 
buildings are blown sky-high. Nobody 
can see a picture like that, knowing its 
warning is meant for him, and not be 
cautious when the moment comes, know- 
ing that he too is in danger of falling 
into a trap. 

It would have been impossible even a 
year ago to predict the changes that have 
had to be made in our implements of 
war and methods of using them, since 
Pearl Harbor. From the correct way to 
emplace a gun to the theory of field tac- 
tics, we’ve had to scrap old ideas in favor 
of new theory and practice which must 
be taught to millions of recruits even as 
they are being worked out on paper. 

The movie camera was a godsend in 
this emergency, because it enables us to 
adjust so fast. Cameras are shooting 
every detail of the kaleidoscope of war- 
making, from every angle and the pic- 
tures are rushed to every training center 
and to every front as brand-new school- 
ing material for our men-at-arms. It is 
used around the clock, 24 hours a day, 
in schools, hotels, armories, movie the- 
aters which have been taken over. Navy 
instruction centers have spread not only 
along the seaboards and the Great Lakes, 
but inland so far that one of the biggest 
is practically in the mountains. 

So the movie camera is a gun, a 
weapon of terrible deadliness because it 
enables our fighting forces to do what no 
military nation ever did so well before— 
put soldier, sailor and war factory worker 
training on a mass-production basis, with 
a minimum of dependence on the per- 
sonality of the individual instructor. 

Films obviously can never take the 
place of men as teachers, There may 
even be a nostalgic sigh in some Legion- 
naire’s breast for the mule-skinner who 
once bade him do squads east till his feet 
blistered and his soul was in torment. But 
the new way is better. Let us acknowl- 
edge it. It is getting results, big-scale 
results that enable Uncle Sam to train 
his “fighting specialists” by the million 
instead of the tens of thousands in this 
Vital year which may bring the knockout 
punch we’re praying for. 

Use of pictures in war isn’t brand new, 
of course. Pioneer was J. R. Bray, whose 
films in World War I were somewhat 
useful to thousands of those who were 
trained during the later months of the 
War, 
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New employes receive instruction on how to operate vertical boring mill 
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estinghouse to machine large parts of ship propulsion turbines 





An arc welder at work in a how-to-do-it movie 
General Electric made for the benefit of novices 


“The movies did their 
bit toward winning the 
war,” Literary Digest of 
February 22, 1919 pointed 
out, “and their part was 
decidedly more serious 
than that of simply show- 
ing an occasional review 
or the behavior of the man 
in the front line trenches. 
Mr. Bray took at. West 
Point a series of motion 
pictures as substitutes for 
textbooks for the school 
of the soldier, the school 
of the squad and the 
school of the company, the 
latter as large an assem- 
blage as could be handled 
for educational purposes.” 

Bray’s work apparently 
did not arouse any great 
enthusiasm at the time, 
for the Literary Digest 
(Continued on page 46) 





Filming the arc welder saga. One of the 
camera shots is the picture above this one 














Better Things Coming 


BY ORLANDO ALOYSIUS BATTISTA 


Inventive genius is going to provide us with innumerable aids 
to better living, once the battle flags are furled. Here's a pre- 
view of the really thrilling things that are in store for us 


MERICAN scientists are doing things so fast and so thoroughly under the 
stimulus of war that it is out of the question for any one individual to try 
to keep close tab on them. I have heard many speeches and read many 
articles in recent months by fe'low scientists about some of the predictions 

of things to come, and have questioned the basis of some of them. For example, a 
prominent engineer stated that the homes of the future would re- 

quire little water, no bathtubs or sinks! People would bathe by 

means of an air-pressure hose designed to squirt a mixture of go 

percent air and 10 percent water and no soap in the form of a 

compressed fog over them. I questioned predictions such as this at 

first, but I am easier to convince now. 

I have taken the time to study what American scientific in- 
genuity is up to. In less than a quarter of a century the United 
States has undergone revolutionary scientific and technological 
developments that have been nourished by a unique system of free 
enterprise. We have reached world leadership in almost every 
branch of scientific research by giving birth to more than 2000 
well-equipped industrial research laboratories that are staffed by 
some 70,000 competent professionals. This tremendous progress 
could not have been accomplished without the organized encour- 
agement of private initiative. 

During the depression years of the 1930’s many a corporation 
had the foresight to invest large sums of money in research depart- 
ments, placing their confidence in the fruits of scientific investiga- 
tion with the acknowledgment that it alone would bring them out 
of the depression. Today our industries are taking the colossal tasks 
before them in their stride, thanks to the industrialists who invested 
in research a decade ago. 

Having experienced the practical potentialities of research, we 
face the future hopefully, knowing full well that we have only 
scratched the surface of the reservoir of knowledge that still lies 
beyond, far beyond, the grasp of the combined intellectual and 
experimental facilities of human genius. Each scientific discovery 
serves as the key that unlocks a door to a new and exhaustless 
realm of fascinating and intriguing knowledge. 

If we trace the history of the physical laws, of electricity, of the 

airplane, the radio, wireless, the plastics, the 
synthetic fibers, or any of our advanced off- 
spring of modern science, from their very 
humble beginnings through to their present 
threshold of development, what do we find? 
We find that, marvelous as these develop- 
ments have been, all these avenues of 
progress still hold the most unimaginable 
prospects for the future. We learn from the 
history of science, and a familiarity with 
the obstacles and problems that confront 
modern scientists that the word “complete” 
has no literal significance as applied to 
scientific development. 

And so, it is no wonder that the following 
changes are on the way to make up a great 
part of our world of tomorrow. 

Better housing that will antiquate the 
best which we now enjoy. We already have 
unbreakable glass. Recently, I tried to break 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Invasion Will Be Like This 


By A. D. RATHBONE, IV 


This article is fanciful in the sense that it is not based on any plans 
known to be in contemplation by our armed forces. Legionnaire 
Rathbone, a U. S. sailor in the last war, is a close student of para- 
chute methods and of airborne tactics generally, and author of 
the book He's in the Paratroops Now. The four-color reproduction 
on the opposite page showing some invasion techniques is from a 


IKE a champion boxer, the Allied 
High Command has threatened 
and feinted at Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe with both fists, the 

straight left from England and the right 
cross from North Africa. To aid in the 
deception, there has been plenty of fancy 
footwork, weaving, and dodging—with 
propaganda by radio and other devices. 
The Nazis cannot be sure whether it will 
be a left to the jaw in Scandinavia, a 
smash at the heart through the Low 
Countries to the Ruhr, a left hook across 
the English Channel, or. . 

It might be a right cross to the 
Mediterranean solar plexus, or a telling 
kidney blow at the Balkans through the 
Aegean Sea. Even wrestler technique 
could be employed by applying a Rus- 
sian Bear hug from the east, a painful 
toe-hold from the south, and a half- 
Nelson from the west, to crush from all 
sides at once. More than likely, however, 
there will be a volley of left and right 
jabs to further confuse and confound 
the fuehrer’s intuition, and out of the 
melee will come the old reliable one- 
two punch. 

Regardless of how many blows may be 
struck simultaneously, or on what por- 
tions of the Nazi geographical anatomy 
they land, the force of the blow will 
have to be delivered by ship and by 
plane. An army can neither swim nor 


painting by Alexander Leydenfrost 


walk to an attack on the Fortress Eu- 
rope. The navies and the air forces of 
the United Nations will, therefore, be 
called on to perform both combat and 
transportation miracles that will dwarf 
the African invasion and make the 1941 
German attack on Crete—their only 
true amphibian venture—seem like the 
Home Guard drilling in the village 
square. Those 700,000 different items 
provided by Services of Supply for that 
African foray, at a dozen different points 
in three separate areas, will not only 
have to be duplicated, but materially 
increased. 

Fighting navy ships must be prepared 
for fleet-against-fleet battles, for concen- 
trated enemy air attacks, as well as for 
the protective convoy:ng of troops and 
supplies. Land-based Flying Fortresses, 
Liberators, Lancasters, Stirlings, and 
other heavy bombers and fighter-bombers 
will continue the softening-up job they 
have been doing so beautifully, but at a 
greatly increased tempo, with block- 
busting emphasis on areas toward which 
the one-two punches are aimed. From 
scores of airfields, and probably from 
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carriers, the fast-flying fighters will nee 
to swarm into the air until the sky 
literally darkened, for theirs is the bu 
ness of forming and maintaining th 
largest and strongest “air umbrellag! 
ever seen. The precious cargoes of mé 
and munitions, the battlewagons, flat 
tops, cruisers, and destroyers, and 
Armada of bombers—all must be pre 
tected so far as possible from enem 
strafing and bombing planes. 

Yes, when the foot-work and feintin 
have served their purpose, when 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Streamlined blockbusters of the kind bought by Burlington (lowa) Post to send to the 
Axis—to be delivered by the U. S. Air Force. Attached is a long list of names of the 
Post bond-buyers who kicked in with $10,000 for this load of "Bombs to the Dictators" 


ANT to buy a nice present 

for the Axis? Something 

in a modern, streamlined 

surprise package at a mod- 
erate cost which the Army Air Force will 
deliver promptly and which is guaranteed 
to make a big impression? 

If you are interestéd as an individual 
Legionnaire, or if your Post is interested 
as one of the most victory-conscious 
groups in America, the answer is “Bombs 
to the Dictators.” Burlington (Iowa) 
Post has worked out a plan of bonds 
for blockbusters that seems to be the 
solution of the problem of purchase and 
delivery. In fact the Burlington Legion- 
naires responded so well that Com- 
mander Paul Fulton was called upon to 
report to Skin Laird, his Department 
Adjutant: “Nothing that we have ever 
done has so pepped up the rank and 
file of the Post, especially among those 
who in the past were simply card-car- 
riers.” 

The Burlington plan is worthy of con- 
sideration and a trial, not only because 
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it worked so well in that Post and in 
other Posts where it has had a tryout, 
but because any such effort toward pro- 
viding the means and munitions of war 
is a definite contribution to victory. So, 
if your Post could send blockbusters by 
fast air express almost direct from the 
Legion hall to Berlin, would it be of any 
interest to you? Or, perhaps to Tokyo 
or Rome? The point is, send the present 
to the Axis without specification as to 
point of delivery. The Air Force will 
attend to that detail. 

Now here are some bargains especially 
recommended, such as will make lovely 





presents for Hitler, Hirohito, Mussolini 
and their collaborators. A 100-pound 
general purpose bomb, for instance, costs 
$41.63—that’s just a little more than 
the purchase price of a Series E Wat 
Savings Bond. Larger sizes are suggested, 
costing up to $872.42 for a 4,000-pound 
general purpose bomb. Wow! What a 
splash a blockbuster of that size makes 
when it is properly placed—and undef 
the Burlington Post plan, the purchasers 
of such a bomb will get a receipt 
report of disposition from the dauntless, 
invincible airmen who deliver the goods. 

Of course it is too late to send birth 
day greetings to Herr Hitler for 194% 
but there are a lot of birthdays observed 
in Germany, Italy and Japan each day 
of the year. So a carload of demoli 
tioners, properly placed, is appropriate 
any day of the year or at any time of 
day. 

Here is the way Burlington Post 
worked it out. 

The Post officers figured out the cost 
of a carload of bombs at $10,000, then 
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arranged through the proper channels to 
have a scroll bearing the names of war 
bond purchasers accompany each bomb 
—this to follow through right down to 
the crew of the bombing plane. The 
members were called upon to subscribe 
for $10,000 worth of bonds to pay for 
the blockbusters. 

A simple plan, but it went over with 
a bang that will be heard a long way 
from Burlington, Iowa—possibly in 
North Africa, probably in Germany, or 
maybe in New Guinea. A special induce- 
ment was held out to the bombers to 
report disposition—cigarettes for the 
whole kit and caboodle. Will Burlington 
Post hear from the shipment? It’s a ten 
to one bet that they'll be sending ciga- 
rettes for every bomb they bought. 

Here is the message to the lads who 
will place the “Bombs to the Dictators” 
in places where they will do the most 


“BOMBS TO THE DICTATORS, 
with the compliments of Burlington Post 
No. 52, The American Legion, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. A letter from any member 
of the flight crew delivering our ‘greet- 
ings’ to the Axis would be greatly ap- 
preciated. If possible tell us something 
about. the final use of these bombs, and 
most important of all give us the flight 
crew’s names and military address along 
with their preference in cigarettes. These 
Legion members bought bombs with 
Bonds.” Then follows the list of names 
of purchasers. 

A special meeting of the Post, with 
smoker and plenty of oyster stew, was 
called for the evening of March 3d. 
Lieutenant Colonel W. P. Rawles, Com- 
manding Officer of the IOP, was present 
as the guest of honor and for the pur- 
pose of picking up the scrolls bearing 
the names of purchasers. Commander 
Fulton opened the meeting in regular 





Honolulu Post made something of a ceremony of dismantling its ornamen- 
tal fence—a dozen 875-pound shells went back to the Navy for recasting 


form—made a pep talk—then called for 
purchases and reports. All over in a few 
minutes and the ten thousand smackers 
were on the way to Uncle Sam. The 
Post owned a carload of high explosive 
bombs which no member would ever see, 
but all had high hopes of good returns 
from the investment. Legionnaire Linus 
Stillman stoutly insists that, in addition 
to the proper mixture of explosives, his 
bomb also carries a bouquet of poison 
ivy. 

Simple, isn’t it? Any Post, not able 
to buy a battleship, a submarine, or even 
a PT boat, can start a load of bombs to 
the dictators. Big bombs, little bombs, 





A cozy, homelike corner of the service men's club and rest cen- 
ter established by Austin-Cox Post at Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


JUNE, 1943 


they are all needed to blaze our way to 
the victory that ultimately will be ours. 

Though Commander Paul Fulton and 
the members of Burlington Post are 
busy with war work and with their own 
personal affairs, they’ll be pleased to ex- 
plain the modus operandi of “Bombs to 
the Dictators” to any inquring Legion 
outfit. 


Back to the Navy 


OME years ago U. S. naval authorities 

at Pearl Harbor gave Honolulu Post 
a round dozen of 875-pound shells. They 
were moved to the Post’s property on 
Kapiolani Boulevard and arranged to 
form an ornamental fence. Now they’ve 
gone back to the Navy, and at a meeting 
when the shells were given back a special 
request was made that “they be ad- 
dressed to Hirohito for immediate de- 
livery in the heart of Tokyo.” 

Pictured in the act of dismantling the 
fence, on this page (left to right), Vice 
Commander George H. Proctor, Finance 
Officer Arthur 
Brown, Department 
Vice Commander 
Jorgen Jorgensen, 
Mrs. Verna G. Clark, 
Auxiliary National 
Executive Commit- 
teewoman, . Depart- 
ment Chaplain John 
L. Padgett, Mrs. 
Jorgen Jorgensen, 
first Department 
President of the 
Hawaii Auxiliary, 
and Jack Leiton, 
who doubles in brass 
as Department Ad- 














Even a blizzard could not og the Legionnaires— 


and Legionnaire Governor 


jutant and Adjutant of Honolulu Post. 

“T can truthfully say that the Legion 
in Hawaii is working for victory to the 
last member,” says Publicity Chairman 
G. Warren Clark. “At least 99.99 per- 
cent are engaged in war work; the 
women have taken jobs to release the 
men for work that is more vital. We 
have women street sweepers, and the 
lei vendors, who in the past wove gar- 
lands of beautiful flowers, now drive 
trucks or do welding at Pearl Harbor. 
For we need no reminder to remember 
Pearl Harbor. We were here! The out- 
standing record of Hawaii in the bond 
sale proves that. We are proud of our 
record and of our Legionnaires now in 
the fighting forces.” 


Restful Resting Place 
t, yoy Post of Mansfield, Penn- 


sylvania, has been the driving force 
in the organization of a service men’s club 
in its community. Though Mansfield has 
only about 2,000 population, it happens 
to be situated at the intersection of two 





Denver's Post—second biggest in the Legion—gave 
$10,000 to the infantile paralysis fund. Above, left 
to right, Adjutant Frank Binder, Lou Wilke, Paralysis 
Fund Committee, Mayor Ben Stapleton, Frank Grannell 
and J. Paul Neuhauser, co-chairmen of the Committee 
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main highways, 
and is also the 
meeting place of 
two main bus 
lines. Since the 
United States 
plunged into war, 
bus travel has 
picked up, with 
a constant flow 
of service men 
traveling through, 
some of whom 
have long waits 
between buses. 

A waiting room 
and service cen- 
ter became a 
necessity. Austin- 
Cox Post assumed 
responsibility for 
the first month’s 
rent on a vacant 
restaurant adjacent to the bus station, 
and appointed a committee to set the 
wheels in motion. The restaurant was 
cleaned and redecorated by Legionnaires 
and an Auxiliary committee set about 
arranging for the necessary furnishing 
and equipment. In a surprisingly short 
time the service center was opened to 
receive guests. 

The equipment of the club is simple 
but adequate. The waiting room is fair 
sized, well lighted, and furnished with 
comfortable chairs, writing tables and 
reading lamps. Partitioned off in the rear 
is a smaller room where cots are in- 
stalled, and opening off this room is a 
wash room and toilet facilities. The 
operation of the club is equally simple. 
Women of the community serve as 
volunteer hostesses, working in two-hour 
shifts from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. At 6 
p. M. Legionnaires take over as hosts, 
until 10 or 11 P. M., when the caretaker 
comes on duty for the night. Thus the 
club is open seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day. 

The club is financed by voluntary 
contributions, 
and expenses are 
kept at a mini- 
mum through the 
voluntary system. 
In fact, the care- 
taker and a clean- 
ing woman are 
the only workers 
who are paid. 
The club has 
paid big divi- 
dends in help for 
service men. 
Many have wait- 
ed a few hours 
for a bus, some 
have used the 
club facilities to 
change clothing, 
and others have 
been glad to find 
over-night shelter 


Capital 


and restful pause in the sleeping room. 
Initiation 


— County Council of The 
American Legion held its annual 
initiation ceremony at Lansing, Michigan, 
and again it was demonstrated that even 
a blizzard cannot keep active Legion- 
naires away from a Legion gathering. 
Despite the bad weather, Governor 
Harry F. Kelly, ardent Legionnaire that 
he is, was present as the guest of honor 
and principal speaker. 

The theme of the ceremony was built 
around the Legion’s service to com- 
munity, state and nation. The Post Com- 
manders of the county were seated on 
the stage, representing the community. 
Governor Kelly and Major Leslie Peek 
of the State Guard represented the State, 
and Major James A. McBride, Sr., Army 
Air Corps, and Miss Olive Sewell of the 
Red Cross (Legionnaire, member of 
City Post), represented the 
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nation. Forty-two candidates were 
obligated, using a veteran of World War 
II to make the different stations while 
the other candidates remained seated. 

The initiation was carried out by the 
ritual team of Lansing Voiture 946, 
Forty and Eight. The meeting was open 
to the public. 


$10,000 for the Kids 


EYDEN-Chiles-Wickersham Post of 
Denver, Colorado, does big things 
in a big way. It’s a big Post, second in 
membership in all the Legion, and it has 
always been service-minded. One of its 
latest contributions to the welfare of its 
own community, the state and nation is 
a contribution of $10,000 to the infantile 
paralysis fund committee for Colorado 
—and there will be several hundred 
dollars more to add to that fund when 
all of the returns aré in, writes Post 
Adjutant J. Frank Binder. 

This mile-high Post sponsors a national 
champion basketball team—National A. 
A. U. champs in 1942, but nosed out in 
the 1943 competitions—and it turns the 
gate receipts to good purpose. Staging @ 
game between the Wyoming U. and 
Phillips 66 basketball teams at the Den- 
ver auditorium, the Post took down 4 
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gate of $11,499.40, out of which $1,190.- 
og went to Uncle Sam for tax. Of the 
remaining cash money, $10,000 was 
handed over to Mayor Ben Stapleton, 
chairman of the fund for Colorado, half 
of it being forwarded to Wyoming for 
distribution to the counties to aid in the 
fight against infantile paralysis. It was 
the largest contribution to the fund in 
Colorado, according to the Denver Post. 

Last year this Denver Post, through 
its various activities for welfare and 
charitable purposes, produced over $36,- 
ooo. Cf that sum $4,500 was given to the 
infantile paralysis fund. It is making an 
even better start for 1943. 


Burned the Mortgage 


ORTH Jefferson Post of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, recently held one 
of the most important meetings in its 
history. It was a meeting called to cele- 
brate the last payment on the fine club 
home purchased in 1935, and to burn 





A new Legion Post has been organized at Camp Pickett, 
Virginia, commanded by Colonel D. John Markey, C. O., 
and Past Department Commander of Maryland. Above, 
welcoming a visiting delegation from Lynchburg 


the mortgage—an event to celebrate. 
Department Commander Jim Saliba, De- 
partment Adjutant Trotter Jones, Na- 
tional Vice Commander John Batten, Mrs. 
Batten, Department President of the Aux- 
iliary, Department Vice Commander Earl 
Andres, Central Area Commander Robert 
L. Lott, Fifth District Commander 
Albert Stapp, Carl Wiegand, President 
of the Jefferson 
County Council, 
and other distin- 
guished Legion- 
naires were pres- 
ent to help the 


Post celebrate. 
All of the Post’s 
Past Comman- 


ders except one, 
Bob Gandy, de- 
ceased, were pres- 
ent, and all of the 
Past Presidents of 
the Auxiliary were 





in attendance. 
Bill Gandy, the 
seven-year-old 
son of Past Com- 
mander Bob 
Gandy, was given 
the honor of 
touching the 
match to the 
mortgage, flanked 
by a group of the 
Past Comman- 
ders and Past 
Presidents. 


Camp 
Pickett Post 


HE Legion 

has found a 
footing in some 
of the training 
camps where 
younger men are 
being made ready 
for combat serv- 
ice. Men who 
served in the first 
World War, now 
back in uniform, 
have missed their 
Legion contacts 
so much that new 
Posts are being 
formed. 

A new Post 
was recently or- 
ganized at Camp 
Pickett, Virginia, 
and for its Com- 
mander the Le- 
gionnaires select- 
ed Colonel D. 
John Markey, 
Camp Comman- 
der, and a Past 
Department 
Commander of 
Maryland who 
has long been active in the national 
councils. At one of its initial meetings 
a delegation from Lynchburg Post 16 
paid the new Post a fraternal visit. In 
the picture on this page, assembled around 
the colors, left to right, are Past Com- 
mander John A. Slocum, B. D. Bon- 
durant, Frank J. Parker, Department 
Chaplain A. L. Warner, Colonel Markey, 
Camp Pickett Post Commander, Colonel 
R. John West, Harry Spangler, Past 
Commander Charles Hodges, and Colonel 
Emory J. Close, post engineer for Camp 
Pickett. 


Typical Legion Post 


put a finger on any one of the 
Legion’s few short of 12,000 Posts 
and say this particular group is typical 
of the entire organization, is a matter of 
arbitrary selection. Many Posts could 
qualify for that honor, which implies a 
balanced program covering practically 





North Jefferson Post of Birmingham, Alabama, burned 
the mortgage on its home. Young Bill Gandy, son of 
the only deceased Past Commander, applied the match 


every phase of the national activities. 
But when a national magazine looks 
around for a typical Post it is apt to 
be a bit selective, and make some pointed 
inquiries into the internal and external 
activities of the outfits under considera- 
tion. 

All this leads up to the fact that 
Hamon Gray Post of La Porte, Indiana 
—a unit of 275 members in a city of 
17,000-—has been selected by Click 
Magazine, a nationally circulated pic- 
torial journal, for an extended feature 
article in its June number. This Post 
will be portrayed as a typical Post, doing 
the things that are done by the Legion 
every day in nearly 12,000 communities 
in America. 

When Click’s photographer descended 
on Hamon Gray Post there was a bit of 
scurrying about, but the detail was 
cleared in three days and the inquiring 
camera man departed with 270 pictures 
from which selection will be made for 
the graphic story of a Post at work. 

“Our Post drum corps has been De- 
partment Champion of Indiana about 
ten times,” writes National Executive 
Committeeman Isadore E. Levine, who 
is one of the bell sheep of Hamon Gray 
Post, “and has placed in the big ten in 
national competitions for a number of 
years. The corps 
had not been as- 
sembled in uni- 
form since Pearl 
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A pre-war training school for 
women was conducted at Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, in 1916. Above, 


an outdoor class in signaling 


ROM the land of 

chivalry, the Deep 

South, comes a 

toast, “To the 
Ladies!” with which this 
department is pleased to 
head its columns. We'll 
retract a bit on that 
statement and explain 
that a swell batch of pic- 
tures and newspaper clip- 
pings which came to us 
from ex-gob Earl D. 
Shipp of James O. Hall 
Post, Welsh, Louisiana, 
inspired us to offer that 
toast. Comrade Shipp is Seventh Dis- 
trict Vice Commander of the Louisiana 
Legion Department, and holds the of- 
fice of Secretary-Manager of the Welsh 
Division of The American Rice Growers 
Codperative Association. The contribu- 
tion came to our desk with this brief 
note from Shipp: 

“In these days when the women are 
taking over for the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marines, I thought it would 
be interesting to many of the Then and 
Now readers to know that women were 
in the news because of similar activities 
even before our country entered the 
First World War.” And that was all, ex- 
cept for what we could learn from the 
clippings which bore May, 1916, date 
lines. Topside of this and the opposite 
page, two of Shipp’s pictures are dis- 
played—and upon our request, he sup- 
plied this additional yarn: 

“After five years’ service on the 
U. S. S. North Dakota, which was some 
ship in her day, I had reached the rating 
of Chief Quartermaster and Boatswain 
(T), U. S. Navy, when early in 1916 we 
hit the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Without 
being given any details, I was ordered 
to temporary duty at the Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

“After a couple of days in Washing- 
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remember—but the pre-war Plattsburg 
Training Schools for Army officers might 
have had something to do with it. After 
the candidates were registered, we were 
told that they would be organized into 
regular companies with officers and non- 
coms selected from among them. We 
were told by the staff that these girls 
expected to see service overseas—though 
we were then a year away from getting 
into the war—and that the girls wanted 
a program of training that would pre- 
pare them for it, and we should give 
them the works. 

“As time was limited, we started in 
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Officer candidates in the WAVES start out 
for class at the training school at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 1942 


ton, I was informed that I had been 
detailed as an instructor at the National 
Service School, Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
where by the end of May about a thou- 
sand American women had been trained 
to do their bit should the country need 
them. Can you imagine a sea-going gob 
in such a spot? Of course, I don’t believe 
the Navy Department knew much more 
of what was to be than I did. 

“The Marine Corps set up the camp 
in regulation style and the recruits began 
to arrive. How the school originated or 
how recruits were obtained, I fail to 





with setting-up exercises, squad and 
company drill, first-aid and all kinds of 
signaling work. The Red Cross had 
charge of one section of camp where 
the women were taught first-aid, making 
of bandages, sewing and the other usual 
activities of the Red Cross. I want to 
say that those young women got into 
the spirit of the thing promptly and 
asked no quarter from anyone. 

“Of course, you know that girls of a 
quarter-century ago wore a lot of 
‘gadgets’ that present-day young women 
know nothing about, so when it came to 





With the ballpark grandstand at Daytona Beach, Flor- 


ida, as a classroom, WAACS learn to be non-coms 
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physical exercises, they really had to 
make some adjustments! At sick call 
about the third day, I remember there 
were many sore and blistered feet. 

“The competition was keen and they 
put everything they had in all they did. 
They soon learned all the tricks of 
Regulars and I know some went A. W. 
0. L.—and it was amusing to see some 
of the courtsmartial for minor rule- 
breaking. It was early spring and quite 
cold. Showers were provided, but no 
heating facilities, so you can imagine 
how the girls took to that cold water! 

“As you will note from the pictures 
I sent, the school rated an inspection 
by President Wilson and other digni- 
taries. Take a look at that line-up of 





A snappy company of WAACS 
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President Wilson visits the National Service School for 
Women at Chevy Chase, Maryland, on its closing day, 
May 30, 1916. No comments on the girls’ uniforms, please 








, with a smart eyes-left, passes 


in review under command of Second Officer Sylvia M. Marsili 


candidates greeting the President! The 
trainees really had things shipshape. I 
remember some of them had a hard 
time learning how to make beds, and 
also how to sweep—especially the camp 
streets. But they took it all, and I want 
to add that some mighty prominent 
families, socially and financially, were 
represented in the group. 

“I am sure that if any of my pic- 
tures appear in Then and Now, we will 
hear from some of those earlier-day 





WAACS who today are the mothers of 
many of the boys now in uniform. The 
school ended its course on Memorial 
Day, 1916.” 

Comrade Shipp tells us that in the 
picture showing an outdoor signal class, 
he was addressing the group, but he 
doesn’t recall his subject. And, Gang, 
no wisecracks about those natty 1916 
uniforms or the campaign hats that the 
trainees wore—they are no funnier when 
compared with the outfits of the WAACS 


and WAVES and SPARS and Marines 
(F) of today, than were our breeches 
and leggins and choker collars as com- 
pared with the smart, comprehensive 
wardrobes that our successors in uni- 
form receive in this present-day Army. 

No doubt some of the graduates of 
the National Service School eventually 
enlisted in the Yeomen (F) of the Navy, 
the Marines (F) or became leaders in 
Red Cross activities after we entered 
World War I. We should like to learn 
more about. that school at which Shipp 
was an instructor. 


OMEN of the Army and Navy 

Nurse Corps are, of course, known 
to all of us veterans for their outstand- 
ing work of mercy during our earlier 
World War. They are fellow-members 
of ours in the Legion and pictures and 
stories of their experiences and activities 
have appeared many times in these col- 
umns, That is true also of the Yeoman 
(F) of the Navy, 11,275 of whom were 
regularly enlisted in the Naval Reserve 
—a few of them serving in France, others 
in Puerto Rico, Guam, the Canal Zone 
and Hawaii, although the majority were 
assigned to duties in the Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington or other naval sta- 
tions in this country. And we know, too, 
of the 300 women who were popularly 
called, and disliked being called, Mari- 
nettes—enlisted in the Marine Corps. 
Thev, too. are Legionnaires and have 
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A regiment of WAVES lined up for a review on the Smith College athletic field 
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A group of original British WAACS who relieved the 


soldiers shown, at Milldam Barracks, Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, in 1918. More manpower for front-line service— 
the purpose of our present women in uniform 


been well represented in this depart- 
ment of the magazine. 

For some reason the Army, in the 
First World War, failed to enlist 
feminine aid for clerical and other as- 
sistance that women could give, although 
a group of about 200 women were at- 
tached to the Signal Corps and served as 
telephone operators in the A. E. F. 

Now we come to the present war and 
the thousands of women who have 
donned the uniform and are in service 
with the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps. As was true in 
1917 and 1918, the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps—the WAACS—hold the 
same status in relation to the Army. 
They are attached to the Army and not 
regularly enlisted in it, although the 
ranks of their officers and the grades of 
their non-coms are relative to ranks and 
grades in the Army—from the Director, 
equivalent to a colonel, down to an 
Auxiliary, corresponding to a private. 

As in World War I, the women of 
the WAVES (Women Assigned to 
Voluntary Emergency Service), the 
SPARS (the Coast Guard Women’s Re- 
serve whose title is derived from the 
Coast Guard’s motto, “Semper Paratus” 
—Always Ready), and the women of the 
Marine Corps are all regularly enlisted, 
just as the men in those 
services are. 

We are all too well 
acquainted with the pur- 
poses of these various 
women’s wartime organi- 
zations, with their train- 
ing, the work for which 
they are equipped —to 
replace men in uniform 
for active duty—to go 
into the details of their 
program in this limited 
space. Suffice it to say 
that the girls are making 





mighty fine soldiers and sailors and 
marines and coastguardsmen—in skirts 
—and doing a splendid job toward help- 
ing to win this war. What better sup- 
port troops could our fighting men want? 

But we are glad to display some un- 
usually good pictures of our present- 
day women-in-arms. From Second Of- 
ficer Katherine Stull of the Technical 
Information Division, Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., we received the photo- 
graph of a class of Auxiliaries, training 
to be non-coms, taken at the WAAC 
training school at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. This department remembers 
having sat in that very same grandstand 
to watch a night baseball game in Day- 
tona several years ago. Second Officer 
Stull supplied also the photograph of a 
company of WAACS passing in review, 


with Second Officer 
Sylvia M. Marsili giv- 
ing the salute with a 
snappy eyes left. 

We thank Lieutenant 
E. P. Doyle, Press Sec- 
tion, Public Relations 
Office, Headquarters of 
the Commandant Third 
Naval District, New 
York City, for the shot 
of the fine-looking group 
of WAVES with their 4 









arms, taken at Smith 
College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. These midshipmen are of- 
ficer candidates. The other shot shows the 
regiment lined up on the Smith athletic 
field for a review. These reproductions 
are from U. S. Navy Official Photos. 


ecg telepathy may have some- 
thing to do with it, but while we 
were assembling the foregoing material 
and gathering together the photographs, 
out of a clear sky came a letter from 
Mrs. Leo Rengel of Booten, Minnesota, 
with which she submitted the photo- 
graph of a group of real, original British 
WAACS, along with some British 
soldiers, with whom she had served in 
England back in 1918. Her letter stated: 

“Enclosed is a photo of my unit of 
WAACS taken at Milldam Barracks, 
Portsmouth, England, in 1918. The 
soldiers in the photo were all released 
from their duties at the Barracks for 
front-line duty. I took over the food 
supply sergeant’s job and had charge of 
distribution of food for several hundred 
men. 

“Previous to becoming a WAAC, I 
had served two and a half years as a 
V. A. D. nurse with eight months at 
General Hospital 26, Etaples, France. 
When my contract expired with the 

(Continued on page 65) 





Were you a passenger on the troopship, U. S. S. President 
Grant, when she sailed from Brest, France, on July 1, 1919? 
Maybe you can find yourself in this informal post-chow shot 
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GOING 


This is Flight 44. 
It shortens the distance between 


places by many hours. 


lt makes possible a trip for busy 
people who otherwise would not 


have time to go. 
= & * 
Like this boy in uniform— going 


home. 


Coing home, on a furlough for just 


30 hours. 


Going home, to a piece of Mother's 
apple pie...a few hours with Mary 
+-& heart-to-heart talk with Dad. 


Going home, to sleep in his own 
bed...to take a long look at every- 
thing he cares about. 

=e 

He thinks about these things now 


and he thinks about the man 


who, ten minutes ago, gave up his 
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HOME 


seat in the plane to him. 


He remembers that the man looked 


important, and busy. 


But the man overheard him say he 
couldn’t get home at all in 30 hours 


unless he got on this plane. 


And the man had stepped up and 
asked to be changed to a later flight 
...and he had said something about 
a responsibility to men in uniform. 
And something about...one of the 
reasons we have an America to fight 
for is because Americans take time 


to think about the other fellow. 


x we 

The boy felt warm and good inside. 
A stranger knew how much it meant 
to a soldier to be going home. 
Coing home...maybe for the last 


time in a long while. 


Maybe for the last time. 
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To our boys in the Armed Forces, leave is the 
most precious thing they can have. Maybe they’re 
only coming home from camp. Maybe they’re 
coming back from the hellholes of the Solomons 
or Africa. Every hour, every minute of that leave 
means more to them than they can say. For many 
of them, with the little time they have, the only 
way they can get home, the only way they can 
see their folks again, is to fly. We of Eastern Air 
Lines would like to give each one of them an 
“unofficial priority.” But we can’t. So we're go- 
ing to leave it up to you—and we don’t mean 
that you should stop traveling by air for the 
duration. Just continue to make plane reserva- 
tions—and if your business is important or your 
trip is urgent, travel as usual. However, if you 
Jind you can take a later plane and there's a 
soldier, sailor or marine waiting—who can’t get 
home and back in time any other way—why not 





give him your seat? 


ici’ Etbeuld- 


President and General Manager, 
EASTERN Aca Lined 
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Send Reading Matter! 


Letters, books, magazines are a link with home, and your 
service man outside the continental United States wants 
them in quantity. Books and magazines are now going 
through, but you can help by sending V-letters 























































here.” 

send a book. 
And Schreibman means 
every word of it. 


Algeria, North Africa 
January 25th, 1943 
Legionnaire Frank E. Samuel 

National Adjutant 

The American Legion 


Sir: 

We are in receipt of the September and October 1942 issues of the American Legion 
Magazine, forwarded to Corporal Joe Flanagan, this organization, by Legionnaire Fred Tierney, 
18 Linden Terrace, Leonia, N. J., U.S. A. 

Legionnaire Tierney’s thoughtfulness is typical of Legionnaires throughout the nation. 
Before this month is out these two lone issues of your magazine will have been read by more 
than 100 men, including our Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. Botting (who is, incidentally, a 
Legionnaire), which gives you an idea of our reading-matter drought. 


Fred Barton's article “They go for Books”, which appears in the October issue was espe- 
cially interesting to us. On page 54 the author, speaking of Burton Stevenson, asks the question, 
“Are there camp libraries for the lonely lads in Australia, and Iceland, and Ireland, he wonders?" 


Speaking for the John Doe-boys in North Africa, we can answer that one direct: “No.” 
We haven't heard of any libraries or even books available to us over here. Now mind you, we're 
not complaining. We have a weekly movie and a weekly amateur concert and our bodily needs 
are administered to most adequately. But if you would bring our book famine to the atten- 
tion of the proper people, the American Public, we will rest assured of a fruitful harvest. To 
that end we are enclosing a drawing by our staff artist, PFC Sol Schreibman, for your atten- 
tion. In recognition of your great part in the Victory Effort we are sending you a complimentary 
copy of our own Battalion Paper. Just one of our own self-created attempts to put reading 
matter into the hands of the boys. 





The boys are truly book-hungry. A copy of “See Here, Private Hargrove!” was read by 27 
different men within six days after its arrival over here. The thirst for current magazines would 
be funny if it wasn’t pathetic. Copies of the Post, Collier’s, Life, Look or Reader's Digest are 
never idle. Officers and men are constantly exchanging the scant reading matter we now have. 


You Legionnaires have been through the same identical mill we're going through now. 
That's why we don't have to speak volumes — like father, like son, we understand one another. 
Speaking just for our battalion, we have a system figured out whereby 100 books would com- 
prise an excellent library for the next twelve months. At the end of that period every single book 
would have been read by every single man. 


In passing, we should like to relate a story: Just prior to the zero hour of our landing in 
North Africa, General “Ike” Eisenhower issued his message to the troops. He closed with this 
remark, “And so, let us all bear in mind the inspiring motto of The American Legion, ‘For God 
and Country’ and as one Legionnaire once said, ‘When you've said that, you've said everything’.” 









Four hours later, as we were going “over the top” a sergeant turned to his men and said, 
“We've been reading the news for over twenty years; now we're going to make some. Let's gol 
For God and Country!” And so it is. That thought is daily uppermost in our minds. 








In closing, we congratulate you on your splendid publication. We salute you on your mag: 
nificent organization. 







“For God and Country” 






Crt. Joe FLANAGAN 
Co-editor of Strictly G.I. 


PFC Sot SCHREIBMAN 
Staff Artist 
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e Hard-Hitting M-4 Tanks and M-I0 
Tank Destroyers — Built, Armored 
7 and Powered by Ford—Praised by 
; * Army for Performance Under Fire! 
1s 
ee: Ford line for 1943 features the toughest Fords 
frica ever built—technically known in the Army as 
43 32-Ton M-4 Tanks and M-10 Tank Destroyers. 
But whatever you call them they’re Fords through and 
through .. . Armored with Ford Steel . . . Powered 
by a V-type Ford tank engine . . . Built by Ford work- 
men with the skill, precision and cost-cutting ability FORD MASS-PRODUCTION LINES 
Legion gained in making more than 29,000,000 Ford Cars and DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 
ierney, Trucks. These are the only tanks built, armored and 
powered by the same manufacturer! M-4 TANKS ¢ M-I0 TANK DESTROYERS 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
nati : , ‘ Py ali 5 
oe Exact production is a military secret but these model 5 POETS ERY TOONS LE 
2 ege are pouring off the lines in fleets. And in the words of 
ally, a a high Allied commander —“The Medium Tank M-4 a 
: wer ; 990 UNIVERSAL CARRIERS + AMPHIBIAN JEEPS 
is the answer to a tank man’s prayer! 
Ss espe- ARMY TRUCKS + TANK ENGINES 
eation FORD MOTOR COMPANY TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 
anders?” TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS + GUN MOUNTS 
a. RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS 
ran AIRCRAFT GENERATORS +» ARMOR PLATE 
posal. MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 
needs 
atten- This list does not include other important Victory 
wae models now in production that cannot be named 
st. To due to wartime conditions. 
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entary 
eading — 
by 27 
would Listen to "Watch The World Go By” featurin 
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(Continued from page 11) 
the sunrise. The flames reached high and 
the pyre of Hawkins Fudske, the First 
Mate, whose devotion to duty expired 
only when his valiant soul departed from 
his young body, flamed high as the ship 
lurched beneath the water... 
Guys with guts! See what I mean? 


OUTH has no corner on courage in 

the Merchant Marine. August Fri- 
berg, Chief Engineer of a tanker, is a 
living proof of this. He is a sixty-three- 
year-old Texan, twisted with wounds and 
injuries received while performing espe- 
cially meritorious duty under extreme 
hazards. 

He is still alive, but his injuries have 
forced his retirement; he, at least, had 
the Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Medal pinned on his chest by no less a 
personage than Rear Admiral Howard L. 
Vickery of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 

He earned that medal the hard way, 
an especially difficult way—for a sixty- 
three-year-old man. 

It’s another tanker story, because in 
the chronicles of men with guts, tanker 
tales are bound to predominate. Axis 
subs make tankers the object of special 
business at every opportunity. 

Two axis torpedoes smashed into the 
side of Friberg’s ship one night as he 
stood talking to the radio operator. 

Quantities of oil were thrown high in 
the air and fell on deck where they 
promptly caught fire—a roaring blaze 
that spread almost instantly to most of 
the vulnerable parts of the tanker. 

Friberg’s first thought was to control 
the fire—as Chief Engineer, that was his 
particular duty. Failure to discharge that 
duty invited the prompt exp'osion of the 
cargo tanks and an immediate and hor- 
rible death to every member of the crew. 
That fire must be brought under control 
without delay. 

Knowing a duty, being able to dis- 
charge it, are separate and distinct items, 
Friberg discovered as he viewed the scene. 

The master valve of the steam fire- 
smothering system was located in the 
engine room. The deck between Friberg 
and the engine room was a mass of oil- 
fed flame mounting higher and higher— 
a hell of blistering heat. To walk into 
those flames, let alone walk through 
them, would be sheer suicide. 

A sixty-three-year-oldster can’t think 
quickly, we have been told; and the libel 
is usually expanded to include a collateral 
statement that the mind and body of 
such an oldster do not promptly co- 
ordinate. 

If this be true, then August Friberg 
performed a major miracle. He swung 
himself over the rail and made his way 
along the side of the plunging, flaming 
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GUYS WITH GUTS 


ship, hand-over-hand, breathing smoke, 
his hands and face and body seared by 
flame and heat that seemed to come 
straight from hell. It was an endless, 
pain-wracked journey, one which would 
have tested the courage, the fortitude, 
the strength of the strongest of young 
men. Release from the pain was a simple 
matter of dropping into the water and 
chancing rescue from a friendly ship 
that might come along. But August Fri- 
berg was made of sterner stuff—he man- 
aged to reach the engine room. and his 
seared and nearly broiled hands wrenched 
open the valve which released clouds of 
fire-smothering steam. 

It was almost too late; but the fire 
was sufficiently subdued to allow the 
crew, the entire crew, to leave the ship 
in safety. Huddled in a lifeboat, August 
Friberg was tight-lipped, twisted in the 
grip of pain from a multitude of severe 
burns, still choked by the smoke he had 
inhaled, unable to speak or acknowledge 
the expressions of hearty and profane 
gratitude of the crew—men who knew 
courage when they witnessed it—courage 
that enabled them to survive this ad- 
venture. 

It was a last voyage for August Fri- 
berg. He will never sail again. That is 
the price he paid for his medal. 


NCE, a sure-fire laugh-getter on the 

vaudeville circuit was the twisting 
of the names of certain nationals—“Pat- 
rick Goldberg” was a solid standby, if 
you remember. Maximo Murphy might 
have been another—but the story of 
Maximo Murphy leaves me little to 
laugh at—much to admire. 

Maximo Murphy, A. B.—that’s who 
he was when he earned the Merchant 
Marine Distinguished Service Medal. By 
the time it was pinned on him he was a 









corporal in the United States Army. The 
delay was explained by Murphy in a let- 
ter to the War Shipping Administration, 
explaining why their letter seeking his 
address had never reached his father. 

“My father never received your letter 
because the ship he was on disappeared 
eight months ago; ship or crew have 
never been heard of. I still believe they 
are alive.” 

Two men with guts in one family! 

Young Maximo Murphy, A.B., met 
the enemy one nice tropical night in the 
Caribbean when his ship became the 
target for a torpedo that forced the crew 
to abandon ship without ceremony. 

A small life raft, designed to accom- 
modate but a few men, was launched by 
Murphy—and it was soon loaded far in 
excess of its capacity. 

Of all the twenty-cne men on that 
tiny raft, only young Murphy knew 
navigation—and only he knew the Carib- 
bean. Elected as leader, the young black- 
browed A.B. took command. For three 
days and nights they paddled south- 
ward—there were no stops. Murphy 
realized that a sudden blow would cap- 
size the fragile craft—that lacking food 
and water, the men would crack unless 
they reached shore soon. No one worked 
harder than he did and he was relentless 
in discipline, driving the men by example 
and strong words. 

They were exhausted when they finally 
reached the island of Tortuga, north of 
Haiti. Immediate aid for his exhausted 
and ill] companions was imperative. Mur- 
phy was as tired as any other man but 
he immediately started out through the 
jungle in search of. help. He endured 
heat, swarms of insects, encountered 
snakes, swam streams. But he managed 
to reach a point on the island closest to 
Haiti, where he met and persuaded na- 
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"You're making a mistake! | come along on a share-the-car basis!" 
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“TAKE A DIVE, TOUGHNESS!"—SAY THE 5 CROWNS 














One glance at this picture will tell 
Why critics say 5 Crown is swell... 
Old TOUGHNESS is through, 
So Seagram brings you 
More richness, and lightness as well! 


The bottle called HOST is so smart, 


It plays a conspicuous part 
keeps the 


In serving your friends agram 
2 | Seag ESS ot T 


This finest of blends. . . TOUGHS 
(Tonight is a good time to start!) blends extra ne sisakdilied, Qihinathie 
PLEASURE A datinaine sebithey, of sore boagat 

Cee Dd lar smut sn nce 


REWED | BOTTLED BY JOSEPH E SEAQRAW ¢ SONS 
WAWRENCEBURG INOANA 










Seagram's Crown 


"60% grain neutral spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 








Seagram's 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 
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tives to take him to Port au Paix. Ar- 
riving there, gaunt and staggering with 
fatigue, he didn’t look like a boy, but 
like a sunburnt ghost. He got what he 
wanted, Maximo Murphy did—the Hai- 
tian Coast Guard to undertake the rescue 
of his crew. To top off the exploit, he 
accompanied them and directed them 
back to the survivors. He even grinned a 
little at the happy conclusion of that 
memorable trip. 

No, there’s nothing about the name of 
Maximo Murphy to cause me to smile— 
he’s still a good-looking, eager kid; but 
he’s pretty grim and realistic about some 
things. He saved twenty-one lives by 
using his head, his heart. He has more 
guts than any one boy has a right to 
call his own. 

He’s wearing the uniform of Uncle 
Sam’s Army now and he’s in a service 
that practically guarantees he will some 
day be in a place where he can even 
some scores. 

“Next time,” he says tersely, “next 
time, I will be able to shoot back!” 
When that time comes, I predict that 
the onetime able seaman will shoot 
straight—and will probably earn more in 
the way of medals. 

They are a great bunch, these guys 
with guts. A hell of a lot of them have 
earned medals and deserve rich rewards. 
They won’t get them either but they 
don’t gripe about it. They haven’t too 
much in the way of consolation. 

Take Pete, for example. He doesn’t 
count any more, but he did once. Pete 
drove a car of newspaper men on a trip 


to some aviation plants. He was a skinny 
runt and he coughed a lot. The boys 
liked Pete but were tempted to vote him 
the world’s worst driver. He shared with 
them a wide-eyed admiration of several 
flyers who were also on a tour of the 
plane plants—boys who had brought 
down Jap planes, too. Pete thought they 
were grand chaps and real heroes. They 
were, too. On the last night Pete was to 
be used, a hard-boiled reporter grabbed 
the wheel from Pete. 

“Look, fellow, you’ve damned near 
wrecked us seven times in the last hour. 
That cough is getting worse. We are go- 
ing to a drug store and get you some 
medicine for it.” 

Pete slumped down in the seat, look- 
ing pretty drawn. Then, as if the words 
hurt him, he reluctantly said that no 
drug store medicine could help his cough. 
He had been an A.B. on a ship sunk by 
torpedoes. Swimming through burning 
oil, he had swallowed some of it, he con- 
fessed shyly. 

Driving a hack, he explained, was the 
only job he could get. Someone offered 
him a bottle of rye and he took a big 
slug—it seemed to put a little new life 
into him. 

Without a word, he rolled up his 
sleeves. His arms were a mass of deep, 
open burns. No wonder he had had 
trouble handling the wheel of the heavy 
car—it must have been torture to wrench 
that wheel around curves. 

“And him admiring those flyers!” 
someone said softly. 

The hardest boiled of the reporters 


blubbered openly and unashamed. A fund 
for Pete was instantly raised. He re- 
jected it indignantly. When he stopped 
coughing, he said firmly but weakly, 
“Thanks, fellows. I'll get along. Maybe 


this cough will clear up when she gets 


warm. If it does, I'll get me another 
ship, by God!” 

Well, Pete, as I said, doesn’t count 
now. A pneumonia germ proved too 
much for the tortured lungs and he is 
now dead. 

Yes, Pete also had guts, like others of 
the breed. 

Their casualties—men officially listed 
as killed or missing—have been high— 
and that’s an understatement. Three 
thousand and two hundred of them are 
so listed. A casualty rate of 3.8 percent 
—even a combat Division seldom has as 
high a casualty rate. The entire armed 
forces have had casualties of exactly 
three-quarters of one percent, to be 
exact. 

These are the men to whom, among 
others, America—you and I—owe a 
great debt, a debt we will probably never 
discharge. We should, at least, acknowl- 
edge it. These are the men who man the 
merchant ships which: have carried two 
million of our armed forces to more 
than three-score bases and islands—these 
are the men whose job it is to see that 
our armed forces get what they want 
and need—and only a few of us realize 
the manifold variety or volume of those 
items. They get the Lend-Lease stuff 
there, too. 

They are, essentially, guys with guts. 


WHEN GERMANY QUITS 


(Continued from page 15) 
and character and the influences and 
ideals which had formed them for 
generations. 


HIEFLY concerned with creating a 

League of Nations to function 
through the force of moral suasion and 
pressure, and which must include the 
defeated as well as the victorious nations, 
the pacifist-socialist England of J. Ram- 
say MacDonald then and long after his 
fall from power wishfully refused to 
regard the German people as the Vansit- 
tart group and their predecessors of 1919 
saw them. 

Of course, such an opposed view was 
not helpful to the campaign for dis- 
armament of the British pacifists. It con- 
flicted with socialist hopes, for the so- 
cialist refuses to admit any fact, how- 
ever true, out of step with his claim 
that a socialist state is the only cure-all 
for political-economic problems. If other 
causes existed for the rise of Nazism and 
the outbreak of war in 1939, than those 
which the Socialist claims to be the 
direct and natural result of the capitalist 
system, then their argument for the 
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establishment of a socialist state is 
thereby weakened. 

Now the Vansittart group not only 
believes in the war-mindedness of the 
German people but also in the capitalist 
system. They hold that a properly con- 
trolled capitalism, including management 
and labor, should be of greater influence 
for the public good than any other 
system. They further believe that had a 
genuine socialist state obtained in Ger- 
many during the few years preceding 
1939, with Hitler as its head (Nazism 
despite its national socialist name is not 
socialism) the present global war would 
have been forced on the world just the 
same. 

They do not believe the German state- 
ment that economic conditions in Ger- 
many before 1914 had any anpreciable 
influence in forcing World War I. as 
these conditions were good. They hold 
that we are indebted for that war to the 
willingness of the people to follow Pan- 
German militaristic teaching and ideals 
and the plans of the general staff of the 
German army and navy. Thev believe 
in 1914-18 and believe now that what- 
ever political-economic system obtains, 


the German people as a whole love the 
German military establishment, approve 
of the rule of force, provided it is Ger- 
man force, and that this historical and 
psychological fact must be fully recog- 
nized at the next peace table and not 
partially as at Versailles, soon there- 
after to be denied by the Socialist- 
Pacifist-Labor propaganda organizations 
in England and other countries. They 
say “only partially recognized at Ver- 
sailles,” for otherwise the German 
general staff would not have been allowed 
by the Allies to get off scot free in 
1919, to plan with meticulous care “the 
next war.” 

As I understand it, the Vansittart 
group wishes to bring home to the Ger- 
man people through military defeat and 
the Peace Table that the German boast 
of the rights and destiny of the Master 
Race (Herrenvolk) with cure of fancied 
injuries will not be tolerated in this 
present world. To make this lesson clear 
they propose the liquidation (as. prac- 
ticed by Germans) not only of Hitler 
and his Nazi lieutenants and responsible 
functionaries ard bureaucrats. but of 
German Gauleiters, members of the Ges- 
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THEY’RE ARMY TECHNICIANS AT OLDSMOBILE’S FAMOUS ORDNANCE 


SERVICE SCHOOL . 


THEY’RE LEARNING TO ASSEMBLE A CANNON 


BLINDFOLDED ...AS A TEST OF THEIR ABILITY TO KEEP’EM FIRING 


Scene: OLDSMOBILE’S WAR PRODUCTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Time: ANY DAY or ANY NIGHT. 


The blindfold test is part of the regular 
“final exam” for the men of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps who come to Oldsmo- 
bile for service training on the aircraft 
cannon Oldsmobile builds. In three weeks 
of intensive instruction, these armorers 
become so proficient that they can take 
apart or re-assemble an automatic air- 
craft cannon blindfolded. The Oldsmobile 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U. 


Aircraft Armament School is the largest 
of its kind in the nation . . . training 
men at a rate of 10,000 a year. Oldsmo- 
bile operates it as an additional contri- 
bution to the war effort, supplementing 
its record-breaking output of cannon for 
planes, cannon for tanks, and shot and 
shell for tanks and the artillery. Keeping 
"Em Firing is Oldsmobile’s big wartime 
job, and Oldsmobile follows through 
right down to the training of the men 
who service the weapons at the front 
. weapons that will hasten Victory. 


\ KS ow For this valu- 
\\Sa es able training 
\\ work—as well 


\ as for the pro- 

duction of can- 
non and shell — Oldsmobile was 
one of the first to be awarded the 
Army-Navy “E,” and one of the 
first to earn a star on the pen- 
nant neat for codtianed achieves continued achievement! 
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tapo, intriguing and war-benefiting in- 
dustrialists. Nazi teachers of the youth 
including the universities, organizers of 
the Peasant Front and the S.S., Nazi 
law officers and intellectuals and many 
Junkers, not omitting the Army and 
.Navy General Staff—in fact all those 
chiefly responsible for the crime of this 
present war. 

As regards the duty of the United 
Nations to protect the future peace and 
security of the world through “Retribu- 
tive Justice” called for by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (now strangely one 
of the Vansittart critics), the Vansit- 
tart group certainly presents a strong 
case to a world of intelligence and ex- 
perience and one determined to prevent 
another German-led war. 

If their charge that political-economic 


systems and the Treaty of Versailles 
were not the cause but the excuse for 
this war, that the underlying as well as 
the immediate cause is to be found in 
the state of mind, heart and will of the 
German people as a direct result of 
militaristic Prussian Pan-German educa- 
tion dating back to Frederick the Great, 
then the position of the Vansittart group 
becomes well nigh impregnable. 

A most convincing letter appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Janu- 
ary 24, 1943, written by three men of 
German birth in reply to a letter of cer- 
tain men of German blood who had 
tried to differentiate between the “in- 
famous Nazis” and the “non-infamous 
German people.” This letter, well sup- 
ported by facts, pointed out that Prus- 
sian thought and ideals for generations 


had been accepted and become ingrained 
in the mind and soul of the German 
citizen, that Frederick the Great, Bis<) 
marck, Clausewitz, Hindenburg, vo 
Moltke, Bernhardi and other “men o 
blood and iron” rather than Goeth 
Schiller and Wagner, are the idols of t 
people and the inspirers of their idea 

Those in accord with Lord Vansitta 
and who agree with this letter hold that 
if the world is to enjoy peace and prog- 
ress, after German military defeat with 
total disarmament, the stern carrying- 
out of “Retributive Justice” with its? 
vitally needed lesson to Germany must 
be followed by the re-education of Ger- 
man youth and many oldsters in the 
principles of “live and let live” in a@ 
world where there is no Master Race 
and no invincible German army. 


THIS IS DEAN BEEKMAN 


(Continued from page 15) 

“On board the Manhattan at Lisbon 
defeatism began again. Some of the Ger- 
man-American stewards, ‘mit smiles on 
deir faces’ whenever the radio told of 
German successes, would repeat to the 
passengers, ‘London will be destroyed in 
a few days and a German army led by air- 
borne troops will invade England.’ Again 
gloom and despair, and again the elderly 
American with a Legion of Honor rosette 
in his buttonhole. would go to group after 
group and say, ‘Have you heard the good 
news? No? Why, Churchill announces that 
the R. A. F. will destroy Berlin in a 
month’s time, not leaving one stone upon 
another.’ 


(Continued from page 17) 
dubious at first. They feared that the 
physically handicapped had a lower 
working efficiency than ablebodied work- 
ers. They expected a high rate of ab- 
senteeism through illness, and through 
sheer inability to stand the strain. They 
were certain that these people would 
have many accidents that would not oc- 
cur to others. They expected a high 
rate of turnover. 

Their fears were unjustified. The ex- 
perience of those who have been per- 
suaded to. employ the handicapped, as 
well as careful scientific studies of large 
groups of the disabled at work, have 
proved directly the contrary. The 
maimed are less subject to sickness than 
the able-bodied, because they know their 
limitations and take better care of them- 
selves. Because the jobs they do are 
carefully analyzed and fitted to their 
abilities, they are as fresh after a day’s 
hard labor as any other worker. The 
crippled have learned to be cautious, and 
so their accident rate is lower than the 
average. 

To them the opportunity to serve their 
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“Do you believe that is true?’ they 
asked. 

“Certainly not, but it’s as true as what 
those Boche stewards are telling you. That 
is stuff direct from Dr. Goebbels’s propa- 
ganda office.’ 

“Again spirits rose. Hope returned. 

“The second day out from Lisbon was 
Sunday, the fourteenth of July, the na- 
tional French holiday. Passengers crowded 
the great salon to assist in a religious 
service. Again the elderly American spoke, 
this time in prayer to God for ‘the lion- 
hearted British in their battle with the 
powers of Evil and for all liberty-loving 
Frenchmen, who in their hearts remain 
unconquered and unconquerable.’ And 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


country, and the chance at last to be of 
use to themselves and society, are so 
precious that they will not risk them 
by unjustified absences or through wan- 
derlust. They stay on the job. 

Here again is an example that might 
well be followed by the more fortunate. 

The handicapped are as efficient work- 
ers, if properly placed, as any other. 
Often, in fact, they are more efficient 
by reason of their very defects in cer- 
tain operations having special require- 
ments. There is the youth with the 
dwarfed hand, at Williamsport. There 
are the “little men” everyone knows 
about, who work inside the wings of 
bombers where a normal-sized individual 
cannot squirm. After testing a gang of 
deaf men on an operation requiring the 
use of the noisy, clanking air-hammer, 
an army ordnance contractor will now 
use only those with impaired hearing in 
that room. A recent survey made by 
L. A. Watson of Minneapolis shows that 
through important scientific electronic 
hearing aids a man’s chances for clear, 
effective hearing are immeasurably im- 
proved today. 


finally he prayed that America might ‘see 
the war with clear eyes and prepare to 
take her rightful place at the battlefront.’ 

“After arriving home his voice was 
heard in almost every State in the Union, 
warning his countrymen and arousing 
them to their danger. And he is still in 
there fighting, along with his comrades 
of World War I. 

“I send this to The American Legion 
Magazine for record, as the ‘elderly Amer- 
ican’ was the Dean of the American Cathe- 
dral in Paris and Chaplain of Paris Post 
No. 1, a true Legionnaire of whom his 
Post is proud, for he represented the spirit 
of every Legionnaire in France in 1940. 
The Boches never fooled us.” 


In a West New York, New Jersey, 
plant which is making condensers for 
tank and airplane motors, blind men 
and women sort mica spacers differing 
by less than a thousandth of an inch in 
thickness. With their sensitive touch, 
they do a far better and speedier job 
than seeing workers used to do, using 
micrometer calipers. 

A leading aircraft producer on the 
West Coast reports that the eleven blind 
men and two blind women working on 
his assembly lines “are pace-setters. 
Without exception, they have stimulated 
the sighted workers around them into 
increased production.” 

We are scraping the bottom of our 
manpower barrel, yet it is authorita- 
tively estimated that there are in this 
country between two and three million 
physically handicapped people capable 
of being rehabilitated and recruited to 
the battle lines of production. It was 
of these the President was thinking 
when, in his message to Congress on 
October 9. 1942, he said, “With an ade- 
quate program in their behalf, they will 
become a national asset ready to serve 
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Copr. 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Jersey, 
ame | ing friends i Vi Garden! 
ina | We're growing friends in our Victory Garden: 
iffering 
inch in 

touch, 
ier job _ * by 

atl ay we're having plenty of company these days—digging out Fabs 

there in the back yard. Blue 
on the “Neighbors, passersby, folks to whom we’ve seldom said more 
n blind than ‘How do you do!’ often stop and admire our rows of 
a a sprouting vegetables. Usually that’s a good excuse to knock off 
setters. ; 
ead work for a few minutes—whereupon | suggest : “You know, some- 
n into thing tall and cold would taste mighty good right now. Won't 
you folks join us in a glass of beer?’ 

of our “Well, when those frosty bottles of Pabst Blue Ribbon come 
oe out on the tray, we all sort of let down and relax. It’s mighty 
n this ° . ° : 
nillion pleasant.” All over America, people are rediscovering the sim- 
apable ple pleasures of life. Home...back porch... neighbors. And 
ted to more than ever, Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer has become a symbol 
t was of friendly companionship. 
inking That softer, kindlier taste is obtained by a Pabst process of 
ss On . 
— FULL-FLAVOR BLENDING. Pabst actually combines no less than 33 
y will master brews into one magnificent beer. There is no finer beer cons © tes Ginn ea read ah seth dented 
serve in all the world than Pabst Blue Ribbon. “BLUE RIBBON TOWN” Every Saturday Night...Coast-to-Coast CBS NETWORK 
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in. war industries, agriculture, and in 
other essential occupations.” 

The program, though not yet entirely 
adequate, is under way. As the placement 
agency of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the USES is finding jobs for the 
handicapped ready to go to work. The 
State Rehabilitation Divisions of the 
Office of Education, with the codpera- 
tion of state and county departments 
and private agencies, get them ready to 
go to work. They arrange for medical 
and surgical repairs, supply braces, arti- 
ficial limbs, spectacles and other like 
appliances when needed and provide 
whatever specialized training is required. 
Working closely together, all these or- 
ganizations facilitate the disabled’s re- 
turn to normal employment with the 
least possible delay and the maximum 
efficiency. 

In meeting the demand created by the 
manpower shortage, these Federal and 
State agencies are building a backlog of 
experience that will be of great value as 
war casualties mount. World War Num- 
ber One left 330,000 candidates for re- 
habilitation. It may be anticipated that 
today’s conflict, with the greater num- 
ber of men involved and with improved 
medical technique for saving lives, will 
mean a far greater number to be re- 
turned to normal living. 

Here is something for The American 
Legion to ponder deeply, to study and 
work for. 

From a very practical standpoint, the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped pays 
in dollars and cents. In the past 22 years, 


(Continued from page 13) 

5. They are treacherous and tricky, 
their moral ethics entirely different from 
ours. For go years, Japan’s international 
relationships form an infamous trail of 
brazen untruths. This is exemplified by 
the Japanese diplomats in Washington 
prior to December 7, 1941; by the attack 
on Hawaii and our other island posses- 
sions; by the Japanese-wounded or those 
feigning wounds, throwing bombs and 
hand grenades at doctors and nurses who 
try to save them; by Japanese soldiers 
using the white flag to decoy United 
States soldiers to their death. 

6. They are cruel and hard, have 
bombed the wounded and hospital ships, 
deliberately shot seamen of torpedoed 
vessels, and meted out inhuman treat- 
ment to United States prisoners in Japan, 
even executing our airmen. 

7. They are reluctant to intermarry 
with other races. Although some mixed 
marriages are reported in relocation 
camps now, when we were in Hawaii 
during World War I, there had been 
almost no intermarriage of Hawaiian 
Japanese with other races; and those 
islands are the world’s melting pot, where 
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the Federal and State civilian programs 
have brought back to normal employ- 
ment 150,000 persons, at an average 
cost of about $300 per capita. The 
earnings of these hundred and fifty 


thousand have averaged $1000 a year, 
while at an estimated $500 each, it would 
have cost $75,000,000 annually to have 
supported them in idleness. Not only 
was this vast sum saved, but since their 
rehabilitation, these physically handi- 
capped have added $150,000,000 a year 
to the national income. 

Whether they cost us seventy-five 
million a year or a billion, we should 
pay disabled Veterans every cent of it. 
We would gladly spend whatever it costs 
to keep them in comfort—and idleness— 
the rest of their lives if that were the 


JAPS IN OUR YARD 


a child often represents a dozen or more 
races. Wherever the Japanese have colon- 
ized, their settlements have remained 
Japanese. 

8. They established language schools 
wherever they had colonies in the United 
States and Hawaii. Here Shinto priests 
and Japan-educated teachers fostered 
dual citizenship and fifth-column activi- 
ties, strengthening the ties which bound 
these children and their parents to Japan. 
In Hawaii, we resented the crowds of 
American-born Japanese children going 
from the public schools at 4 o’clock to 
language schools for training in the Japa- 
nese language, ideals, and culture. 

Certainly, the United States should 


now and after this war, forbid all foreign- 
language schools for children as national 
groups. Of course Japanese, German or 
other languages may be taught in high 
schools, colleges, and universities. For- 
eign-born parents unwilling to bring up 
their children in American schools as 
good American citizens should be de- 
ported. They have no place in the United 
States. 

For all these reasons and many more 
the races are antagonistic, incompatible, 


best way to pay our debt to them. Buti 
the debt we shall owe these men, 
wounded in the service of our country, 
cannot be expressed in dollars. We would, 
not be paying it if we were to set them> 
aside from the life of our country and) 
theirs, a sort of living dead, honored but 
half-forgotten. Nor will they want such 
treatment. 

What they will want is to take their 
places once again in the ranks of normal” 
living, not different but the same as all 
other Americans. They will want to be 
independent, and self-reliant. They will 
want to live the same whole, rounded 
useful life as their countrymen. Tha 
is what we shall owe these men wh 
are fighting now in the uniform 
once wore—and it will be our responsi 
bility to see that every resource o 
science—medical, psychological, eco 
nomic—is drawn upon to pay this deb 
to them. 

But in the meantime we are at war 
and the debt every one of us owes 
his country is to play his full part 
this war, to the very uttermost of hi 
ability. The crippled, the blind, the 
deaf and the paralyzed are giving their 
best to America. Let us who wall 
straight and see and hear and have th 
use of all our limbs ask ourselves if v 
are doing as much. 

The army of the maimed is marchin 
in the ranks of Freedom. See them 
Hitler. See them, Tojo, and be afraid 

See them, any of us who is whole andy 
is not giving all of himself to the fighty 
for Freedom, and be ashamed. 


and will never merge; even enthusiasti¢ 
welfare workers admit that the Japanese™ 
will remain separate. 

The government should decide the re 
location question soon. It will have 
act right after the war. Now is the tim 
when the Japanese are in camps and theif 
property liquidated, when there are som 
126,947 (1940 census) Japanese in th 
United States rather than later on, when 
there will be millions. 

The only solution, far sighted and 
safe for our own country, is to relocate 
the American-born Japanese citizens 
from the United States mainland in the’ 
Territory of Hawaii and other Pacific” 
islands in our possession like Guam, 
Wake, Midway, Samoa, and others. Here) 
our American-born Japanese citizens) 
would find congenial homes. They would” 
take the places of Japanese aliens and) 
undesirables repatriated to Japan. AF 
though too many second generation Japa- 
nese are seeking white collar jobs) 
plantation machinery and vocational edu 
cation are helping them fit into the island 
economy. 

The main reason why the Japanese am 
safer in Hawaii is that the islands fort 
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We would 


Western Super-X center fire cartridges with Silvertip bullets 
gave hunters the most effective ammunition ever devel- 
oped for big game. The unique modern design of the 
Silvertip provides the combined advantages of controlled, 
delayed expansion and deep penetration. 


“Get a load of this, Sarge! 
it’s Western, our old favorite’’ 


UT yourself in this picture. You're fighting in 

Africa, or maybe the Southwest Pacific. The 
going’s been tough, and will be even tougher.... 
Would you then be glad to see that you were getting 
cartridges made by Western—the brand you had 
found so reliable over the years in peacetime? You 
bet you would! 
Scattered through our military forces are thousands 
upon thousands of men, who in pre-war days learned 
to rely upon Western. And because morale is made up 
of many things, their confidence in Western ammu- 
nition adds to their strength as fighters. 


— cul ‘ee , = Fortunately, when war came, Western's 50 years of 
” ‘ epi experience was available to America, without having 
to change over machines or train management or 
personnel. 
Now our technicians and many thousands of other 
employees are gladly placing their vast knowledge 
and skill in the nation’s hands. Here at Western they 
are producing millions of accurate, perfect-function- 
ing cartridges for our fighters. 
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TODAY, AS IN THE GAY 90'S... 
it’s Kinsey among old friends! 


wost: After giving the garden a going 
over, Joe, what's better than a shower and 
a Kinsey highball ? 

Guest: Right you are, Old Timer. But, say, 
what a Victory Garden you have to give a 
going over. You didn’t by any chance 
major in agriculture at State? 


nosts Cut out the modesty, Joe. Those 
cabbages of yours have mine licked a mile. 


What do you feed them—Kinsey ? 


Guest: Believe me, if they’re as good cab- 
bage as this Kinsey is whiskey, I've got 
something to cheer about. 


MR. GAY 90’S: In my day, too, the proud- 


est toasts were celebrated with Kinsey. And 
with America’s oldest living distiller, Mr. 
J.G. Riess y> - still supervising the blending, 
you can be sure of the same high quality 


we enjoyed in the Gay 90's. 


SO TAKE A TIP FROM 1892... 
ENJOY THIS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHISKEY 
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86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED BY 
KINSEY DISTILLING CORP. 
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SCIENCE SCORES AGAINST DEAFNESS 


A World of Sound Opens to Hard of Hearing 


Never has the future been brighter for all deafened people. 
For today many scientists from the government, famous uni- 
versities, modern industries, as well as the medical profession 
are studying the causes and correction of deafness. Great gains 
have been scored to eliminate the difficulties of impaired 
hearing. 

In these scientific studies the famous Maico precision hear- 
ing test instrument is widely used. This instrument produces 
the purest tones in the world, ranging from 64 cycles (two 
octaves below “‘middle C’’) up to 11,384 cycles — well above 
highest tones of a piccolo. It permits accurate check of one’s 
hearing in the full range and reveals the extent of individual 

hearing-loss. 
ARMY PILOT takes routine hearing test with Maico From close association with these scientists, Maico has 
audiometer. Technician at right marks audiogram card ; . ae 
showing pilot’s ability to hear in each standard pitch, developed a hearing aid that can be prescription-fitted. Just 
: as a pair of glasses are ground to compensate for specific 
90% of all precision hearing - defects in vision, a Maico is‘adjusted to your individual hear- 
test instruments used by ing loss. 
ee agg map oe pe . Fitted with a Maico electronic hearing aid you can hear 
: normal conversation at 20 feet. Even a whisper is audible, 


ear physicians are supplied ; 
by the Maico Co., Inc. yet loud noises are automatically cushioned. 


OUPON T 
7H! s ¢ Oda Yi 
, nu 
THE MAICO CO., 2632 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
Send for free book, “Background of Hearing’’. 
I am interested in a test fitting of a Maico 


Give name of person we booklet or test, 
for yourself, or a relative or triend. No obliga- 
tion. Your name will not be mentioned, 

Name. . 

Address 

City 
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a territory governed from Washington— 
quite different from a self governing 
State. Hawaii has a population of 426,- 
645, with 156,849 Japanese. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who had so much 
to do with the “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
gave as his opinion in 1909, that the 
Americans and Japanese who go to each 
other’s countries should be only travelers 
and students with no settlement. He said 
this would tend to mutual respect and 
friendliness. 

These Japanese in the Pacific islands 
would be American citizens living under 
the flag and in their own racial habitat. 
With their darker skins and black hair, 
the Japanese are biologically suited to all 
these islands. The families would thrive. 

These American-born Japanese relo- 
cated in Hawaii and islands of the Pa- 
cific should be treated kindly with a 
choice of island positions wherever open 
and consideration as to former property. 
But if injustice is done, as will have to 
be in some instances, these same Japa- 
nese-Americans must face the fact that 
it is not our doing but because of the 
terrible injustice done us by their own 
countrymen. We are suffering loss of 
property and life; they should suffer, too. 

One fine thing about deciding def- 
initely to relocate all American-born 
Japanese citizens of the United States 
on islands of the Pacific, is that their 
status will be settled and also what to 
do with them until the war ends. Some 
might be assigned to special work in 
outlying islands after the war for which 
educational courses may be necessary. It 
is certain that here in the Pacific, our 
American-born Japanese citizens will find 
opportunity and a chance for leader- 
ship, under the protection of our flag. 

But all relocated in Hawaii and the 
Pacific islands must be of unquestioned 
patriotism. In order to sift out these 
loyal Japanese it becomes necessary to 
determine those who will, without any 
doubt, be repatriated from the mainland, 





“Fellow Americans, are you getting a sound, 
restful eight hours of sleep every night?" 


Hawaii, and Pacific islands, directly to 
Japan. They are: 

1. Aliens and those openly sympathiz- 
ing with Japan. The recent trouble in the 
relocation camps of Manzanar, Cali- 
fornia, and Poston, Arizona, indicates 
that there are still many undesirables 
outside special military internment 
camps for the most dangerous aliens. 

2. All dual citizens—the Japanese are 
the only nationality to establish a dual 
citizenship. In spite of our law that 
American-born Japanese children are 
American citizens, alien parents reg- 
istered about one-third the American- 
born Japanese children as citizens of 
Japan. Stanley High says 60 percent are 
so registered. These should be repatri- 
ated with their parents. The children 
will put up a strong plea of innocence, 
but it is probably a question of like 


parents, like children. These disloyal 
parents have had their chance. This was 
a fair test, fairer than any possible test 
now. 

3. Most of those sending money and 
other treasures to Japan in the months 
prior to the Pearl Harbor attack. Rec- 
ords in the postoffices of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle will be re- 
vealing. We understand many offices 
were flooded with such mail. The Bible 
says that where our treasure is, there 
will our hearts be also. 

4- All American-born Japanese sent 
back to be educated in Japan. These are 
considered the most dangerous class. 
They have in most instances been re- 
turned to the United States to carry on 
espionage and sabotage. 

These four groups should be repatri- 
ated direct to Japan. 


SOLDIERS-BY-CELLULOID 


(Continued from page 21) 
continued: “On the surface this series 
of educational films seemed to be of 
paramount importance for quick train- 
ing, but events proved otherwise. At 
Fort Sill the really vital things in mili- 
tary science were reduced to animated 
drawings combined with some photo- 
graphs of living models.” How motion 
picture technique has matured in the 
generation since these first crude ani- 
mated diagrams were shown is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the new military 
and industrial films, both with records 
of forty percent training-time reduc- 
tion. 

While our fighting men are getting 
part of their basic military training by 
the use of films, the folks on the home 
front are going to movie school, too. 
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Pop may never have been able to hang 
a picture without banging his thumb, 
but he’s learning to operate a boring 
mill or a turret lathe. Sis is wearing 
overalls and carrying a lunch box and 
turning out gimmicks by the thousand, 
every one aimed at the heart of a Jap 
or a Jerry. Mom is in there, too. The 
folks mean it when they say they want 
to do something real to help win this 
here war. It isn’t front page news now 
when a factory announces it needs 
20,000 women and 5,000 men beyond 
draft age. In Cleveland, a band of over 
100 business men leave their desks at 
5 and instead of hunting up the pipe 
and the slippers, turn to at a factory, 
working a full shift on war production. 
America never saw anything quite like 
the practical way in which people who 


never worked with their hands before 
are learning to do so now. 

This work of production is being 
speeded enormously by the use of in- 
dustrial training films produced by the 
Office of Education of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some industries, of course, had 
been using industrial films for several 
years, but on a relatively small scale. 
Now all of the big companies use films 
for practical training as a matter of 
routine. The results are proving spec- 
tacular. Simultaneously with the fall of 
bombs in the far Pacific cameras went 
to work on the home front. Not, at 
first, with wholehearted backing of in- 
dustrial production chiefs, Many were 
skeptical. Pictures were adopted, on 
the whole, in much the same spirit that 
a thousand other untried procedures 
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Many expensive luxuries are 
gone, but the good, basic things remain — 


richer and more valuable still. The moments 





we enjoy with intimate friends, the quiet, un- 
hurried hours spent in places we love, these are solid treasures to store in 
our memory. For millions of Americans their richness is enhanced by 
another of life’s truly finer things, a glass of friendly SCHLITZ .. brewed 


the bitterness. 





with just the 4/ss of the hops, none of 








— fust the Kiss of the hops. 


—all of the delicate hop favor—none of the bitterness. 
Once you taste America’s most distinguished beer you'll 
never go back to a bitter brew. You’ll always want that 
famous flavor found only in Schlitz. 

In 12-0z, bottles and Quart Guest Bottles, On tap, tool 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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GUIDE BOOK Given Free 


What are vitamins? How can you 
get health building vitamins from your 
food? How can you save big money 
on your vitamin purchases? What 
have vitamins to do with sex? .. . 
This vitamin book explains each vita- 
min to you in simple, easy to under- 
stand language and it's yours free, 
for prompt action in mailing your test 
coupon now. Don't wait. Mail the 
coupon. 
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Do You Lack Pep and Vigor?... 


Are You Always lired Out, Weak, Rundown2... 


Do You Go Without Sleep?.... 


Are You Nervous, Depressed and Discouraged 
Without Knowing Any Reason Why You Should Feel That Way? 


Does your mirror reflect a YOU that is old and haggard looking instead of the 
man or woman you used to be? Well, leading physicians, hospitals and scientists 
have spent years of research and millions of dollars working with Vitamins so 
that YOU—yes, YOU too may be helped by these miraculous vitamins. Yes, if 
YOU are nervous, run-down, weak, discouraged and depressed—if you have 
physical and mental dullness, vague aches and pains, poor digestion, lack of 


ambition, cranky disposition, failing appetite—ALL of these may result from 
Vitamin B-1 deficiency. Have YOU experienced any of these symptoms 


ili which may be due to lack of Vitamin B-1? Then here is a message of 


PROOF! 


First, here is proof of what may 
happen to health from lack of 
but a single Vitamin, the impor- 
tant Vitamin B-1. At Rochester, 
Minnesota, in a world leading 
hospital, six 
healthy people 
were given 
every food ele- 
ment necessary 
to health—ex- 
cept Vitamin 
B-1. After they 
were kept on 
this diet, lack- 
ing Vitamin 
B-1, for 88 days 
they became de- 
pressed and dis- 
couraged. They 
complained of 
dizzy spells. 
They developed 
neuritislike pains, backaches, 
sore muscles and spent sleepless 
nights. They lost appetite, and 
became nervous and quarrel- 
some. But, when the very same 
people again were given enough 
Vitamin B-1, all six of them 
quickly recovered their health 
and vigor. Just think, each and 
every one of them quickly re- 
covered. Parr Vitamin Capsules 
contain an exceptionally gener- 
ous supply of the important Vit- 
amin B-1, with substantial sup- 
plement of Vitamin B-2, B-6, 
Calcium Pantothenate, Niacin 
and other health giving “B” 
Vitamins. So make up your 
mind to test Parr Vitamins to- 
day, now, while Parr is making 
it easy for you to find out what 
B Complex Vitamins may be 
able to do to help you. 

















Millions May Be Taking 
Wrong Vitamin! 


Are you nervous, run-down, 
weak and pepless? Do you know 
that these symptoms and many 
more may mean that YOU have 
not been getting the proper 
Vitamin B-1 supply. And if you 
could find out for sure, wouldn't 


PARR VITAMIN CO., Dept. B-12, 168 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


hope for you ...a way 


you do something about it—and 
do it quickly? Then HERE IS 
WHAT YOU DO. Yes, if you 
want to overcome nervousness 
and sleepless nights, if you want 
to renew your strength and 
build up your appetite, without 
dope or dangerous drugs of any 
kind, do this today; eat foods 
rich in Vitamins and send your 
name and address on the coupon 
below to Parr Vitamin Company 
for a liberal supply of Parr Vit- 
amins. Remember, these contain 
an unusually generous supply of 
the important Vitamin B-1 
(which the Department of Ag- 
riculture has called “‘the morale 
Vitamin”) plus substantial sup- 
plements of Vitamin B-2, B-6, 
Calcium Pantothenate, Niacin, 
and other health giving “B” 
Vitamins, blended according to 
Parr’s famous Vitamin formula. 


Not $5... Not $3... Not $2 


Forget fancy vitamin prices. 
Don’t be one of the millions 
who may be paying too much 
for vitamins until you find out 
for yourself what Parr Vitamins 
may be able to do for you and 
for your family. Not a day goes 
by but what we receive a letter 
telling how much Parr has 
saved. Parr has proved that the 
very best vitamins no longer 
need be expensive. 


Mail Coupon 
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YOU can test for yourself what 
Vitamin B Complex may be able to do for you in but 
seven days, and at no cost at all, if nerves, health, energy 
and joy of living are not improved in that time. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 10 LEGION MAGAZINE READERS 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send no money. Just mail the 
coupon and when your full size 
bottle of Parr Vitamin Capsules 
arrives, pay postman only $1 
plus postage. You take no 
chances. Try PARR VITA- 
MINS for just seven days. 
After seven days if you are not 
entirely satisfied in every way, 
if nervousness, sleeplessness, 
fagged-out feeling and other 
symptoms, which may be due 
to lack of Vitamin B-1 are not 
improved, send back the remain- 
ing Parr Vitamin Capsules and 
you will receive DOUBLE your 
money back for the asking. Send 
no money, friends. Simply mail 
the coupon today while it is in 
your mind. 


OFFER CALLS FOR TRIAL! 


Friends, it’s up to you to take 
the first step. Mail the coupon 
for your introductory bottle of 
Parr B Complex Vitamins. You 
must be entirely satisfied with 
results, you must be amazed 
and delighted with your Vita- 
min saving, or you may return 
your purchase in 7 days and 
get double, yes, double your 
money back for the asking. 
Now, today, mail the coupon. 


Today Sure! 

















SP ee en a ee ware, 
H DOUBLE t 
' 
PARR VITAMIN COMPANY, Dept. 812 
; MONEY BACK | ! 
3 «168 North Michigan, Chicago, Ill. GUARANTEE i 
a | 
. I'll accept your double money back guarantee. Send your Parr } 
Vitamins. I'll pay postman $1 plus postage on arrival on your 
Y guarantee I can return the remaining capsules in 7 days and get ! 
8 double my money back for the asking. I also understand I receive f 
' a valuable vitamin book free with my order. (Parr pays postage 
Vv if remittance comes with order.) 
' ’ 
‘ ' 
, SEE cddeo ogabecetbbavengovdaddosccsceentss PPTTTTTTT TTT TTT ttt 1 
" (print plainly) rl 
, DDDRBBS,. 2 oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccoeccccccesecosooosese ; 
' ‘ 
5 cITy Rees SD Aes ee OS oe ee am ] 
' (1) Send 4 bottles Parr Vitamins for $3 ! 
Lenesamassnnmassoansesananandaaseatn 
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for training were being accepted. 
Mechanized war demands millions of 
pieces of mechanisms on land and wa- 
ter, under water and in the air. Pro- 
duction of these mechanisms necessi- 
tates armies of workers behind the lines 
in the ratio of seventeen for each 
fghter, as against the World War I 
rtio of seven. Theoretically, then, a 
proposed fighting force of 9,000,000 calls 
for a work force of 153,000,000. 
Of course that many workers do not 
aist in this country. But as many of 
them as possible must be developed out 
of the unlikeliest material, according to | 
dassic industrial standards; girls and 
women from 18 to 60; men over 45, 
many of them physically handicapped, 
sme even blind. 

While war plants were still planning, 
tooling-up, converting equipment, the 
picture-making began on a giant scale. 
Much of it was morale stuff—to “sell” 
the war, its recruiting program, its civil- 
ian rationing requirements, and so on. 
Hollywood’s foremost specialists pitched 
into the job. Soon orders began to come 
from manufacturing plants where initial 
steps in the production job were com- 
plete and the drive for workers—which 
meant people to train—was on. 

There began to be developed a pic- 
ture similar to that of the camera’s 
place in the training of the armed forces. 
This picture has continued to develop 
until it has expanded into a sort of 
colossal photo-montage blanketing the 
industry of the whole United States. 
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Just as soldiers, marines and _ sailors 
sitting in big or little projection rooms 
study the “shows” that teach them 
bayonet-fighting, dive-bombing, sub- 
marine operation, so the men and 
women welders, railroad hands, ma- 
chinists and plarie builders, are learning 
the know-how of backing up the fighters. 

In one respect the new industrial train- 
ing films resemble many of those used 
by our fighting forces. Many Army and 
Navy units are manned by technicians, 
tepair men who can practically rebuild 
machines of any sort. They study motion 
pictures which have the same objectives 
as those in use in the manufacturing 
plants—training in the use of tools and 
machines, 

But it is one thing to build, rebuild 
or repair a piece of equipment in a 
modern plant, streamlined to the last 
degree of efficiency and with everything 
at hand to work with, and quite an- 
other to repair, say, the tread of a 
tractor buried in three feet of mud, or 
to assemble a sub-machine gun in semi- 
darkness. So it is quite as important | 
that the soldier know how he may have 
to do his job—as it is for him to know 
the technical details. Sometimes he is 
also taught a couple of short cuts. Also, 
as in the case of the elaborate set in 
which the “dead German” explodes the 
bomb, realism is employed to make the 
soldier remember the lesson which the | 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
Shame alone can cuca whiskey great, 
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WAR NOTE: Our distilleries are 100% en- * 
gaged in the production of alcohol for war 
purposes. This whiskey was made years be- 


fore America entered the war. BUY WAR BONDS! 6 F * 
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scene conveys. It may even be used to bit simpler; like the military film, it tention from serious business in hand, 

enable the men to recognize pieces of has now been stripped of unessential Swift adjustment of the movie train-fyey teac 
equipment as they appear in the smoke, trappings. Some films with music, color ing system to the tough and compli- fect perioc 
dust, and confusion of conflict. and animation still are in use. But these cated requirements of wartime industrial [fey turt 


The industrial job-training film is a devices for entertainment distract at- speed is due largely to the foresight offighly ir 
John W. Studebaker, United States f:andardiz 
Commissioner of Education. Recogniz- }jants. 
ing in advance that this country’s in- 
volvement in World War II wasfTIRST 





fu / inevitable, he began to prepare for it. distri 
ff Dr. Studebaker realized that mass fut us in! 
Ss / production of war equipment meant mass omprise¢ 

G training of workers if this country was fion man: 


to get the armament it needed fast fiore to 5] 
enough. From this conviction sprang his [dé and 1 
plan for a type of down-to-earth movie Jproject, | 
that would help bridge the huge shift. firibution 
over of millions of civilians to war jobs, fas the ™ 
Dr. Studebaker worked out the whole fof the P 
project, helped launch it, then turned fEugene \ 
it over to three men who went to town 4 pioneer 
with the production job. They were his }head of 4 
assistant, Dr. C. F. Klinefelter; Floyde [he prom 
E. Brooker, now director of visual aids }S0vernm 
for war training, and J. W. Barrit, au- | So im 
thority on machine shop practice and a }yeat’s ex 
former supervisor of apprentices for |rcently 

Westinghouse. mediate 
yy, 5 Dr. Klinefelter, as authority on the }#St 2PP 
s technique of trade and vocational in- |:¢tifical 
struction, decided the basic pattern of |Pev!0Us 
each picture. Barrit selected the ma- |e? ™: 
chine shop and other industrial opera- |other a! 
tions to be treated. Brooker took his | Messrs. 
material and put the whole thing across }* work 


in motion picture form. organize 
they wi 


To get the films into war plants as 
BR / 66S fast as possible, eight motion picture the ever 
companies were engaged. Locations for |‘ A™ 
The Smoke with shooting the pictures were shops and Some 








Bait your hook for a blissful 
experience— and load your pipe 
with Briggs! You'll reap the glori- 
ous harvest of richness that comes 
of Briggs’ choice tobaccos being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 


" a Smile yards in five cities, from Hartford, Con- | %°¥ PT 
than eee Se ae blends. necticut, to St. Paul, Minnesota. Labor | '™ s 
When Briggs’ tender, full-bodied unions agreed to help. So that there | ‘signe 
smoke wafts past your lips, every might be no slips in technical accuracy | “e's 
wisp delivers a treasure of flavor. or teaching effectiveness, groups of ex- |“ ™ 
Fall in love with your pipe in ear- perts were selected by state leaders of » ple 


vocational education. 


nest—fill it with Briggs today! od 
John M. Amiss, Director of Industrial yeocuct 


















PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY | Education for the Chrysler Corporation, | Y° 
gives a typical description of the practi- | by 
cal usefulness of the training film smplifi 
method: wmamer, 

| “As an experiment, one of our in- _ 

structors called in ten new apprentices age 

who did not know how to read a mi- , ie 

crometer,” Mr. Amiss told me, “He Educat 

merely showed the micrometer film twice Kaiser 

to the group without any explanation ieee | 

s or discussion whatever. He then brought progral 

L il &) ‘4 aks in some micrometers and test blocks 94. 1 
ouisvi e ugger and had the group use the micrometers. scope— 
’ Only one of the group tested was unable the pri 

to use the micrometer as required.” i mn 

The Office of Education is careful to § , pote 


point out that the films are in no sense Whe 
designed to take the place of instructors. eens 
Instructors are absolutely necessary to School 
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i ; re 
Your Louisville Slugger dealer their proper use. But not o many © made 
has this free book for you, or NLLE Sig needed when these pictures are em- eens 
TED WILLIAMS ERNIE LOMBARDI send 5c in stamps or coin Oe “te, ployed. The films not only shorten the ful iol 
American League National League to Dept. 1-21, Hillerich & S eeenen ne amibinet ofa ? jo 
Batting Champion Batting Champion Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. HILLERICHB BRADSBY C training period. They promote better at- Ge 


1942— Batting 1942 — Batting for your copy of the Famous 


Slugger Year Book for 1943. OTIC a> tendance, reduce the lag between incém- § contro 


ing and outgoing shifts, and because Westis 


Average—.356 Average—.330 
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ss in hand, 

novie train. hey teach so easily provide relative 

nd compli- fest periods for instructors and students. 

e industria] They turn out better workmen and, a 

foresight of highly important service, they are 

ted States fiandardizing the practices of scores of 
Recogniz. bjants. 


untry’s in- 
* II wasfIRST group of films was ready for 
re for it. distribution just as Pearl Harbor 


that mass fput us into the war. The original batch 
neant mass komprised 48 reels. Industrial produc- 
yuntry was [tion managers spurred on as never be- 
seded fast More to speed production, soon raised a 
sprang his emand that would have swamped the 
rth movie project, had the print-making and dis- 
juge shift. firbution job not been set up as expertly 
| war jobs, fas the making of the films. This phase 
the whole fof the program was put in charge of 
en turned fEugene W. Castle, World War veteran, 
t to town [a pioneer purveyor of home movies and 
> were his [head of a film distribution system which 
r; Floyde Jie promptly put at the service of the 
risual aids |Government. 

arrit, au. | So impressive a record did the first 
ice and a jyear’s experience produce that Congress 
tices for recently appropriated $1,000,000 for im- 
mediate expansion of the program—the 
y on the |irst appropriation that body ever made 
ional in. |secifically for motion pictures, All 
attern of |previous government-financed films had 
the ma- |been made out of public relations or 
al opera- other allotments. Dr. Klinefelter and 
took his | Messrs. Brooker and Barrit are already 
at work on 140 new films and Castle has 


ng across 

organized distribution channels so that 
slants as |they will be immediately available to 
picture the ever-growing mass audience. That’s 
‘ions for | the American way of operation—speed, 
ops and Some of the largest companies are 


rd, Con- | 20W producing their own films. Bethle- 
1. Labor | hem Steel recently completed two, 
at there | ‘designed to assist metallurgists, pro- 
ducers and learners in plants making 


uccuracy Z 
s of ex. | at materials, The purpose of these 
aders of | ‘lms is to facilitate efficient handling 


of steel in its conversion to wartime 


dustrial | Products. 
Very significant is this notice sent 


oration, 
, practi- out by the company: “The films, while 
1g film simplified for comprehension of the 
learner, are not designed primarily for 
—_ entertainment or popular education. 
santtial Hence response to requests from lunch- 
la me 1% clubs and similar bodies must be 
“He deferred.” Ford is using the Office of 
= tole Education films at Willow Run, and 
snes Kaiser is using others from the same 
sought source in his record-breaking shipbuilding 
blocks program. General Electric, General Mo- 
aad tors, United States Steel, Sperry Gyro- 
unetlll scope—from such users of the movie’ on 
ed.” the production front it can be seen that 
ted td the motion picture is now looked -on as 


eh a potent war weapon, 

When Brigadier General S, G. Henry, 
uctors. ” 
ty commandant of the Armored Forces 

School at Fort Knox, saw the movie 





’ = made at the training grounds under his 
a command, he described it as “a master- 
sor a ful job.” It was. This particular action 
aia flm shows how to operate secret fire- 
aces control apparatus manufactured by 

Westinghouse for American tanks. 
fagazine 
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I. Now look at Cuthbert Kangaroo; 
He saves on gas and rubber too! 
He never speeds. He’ll always share. 

He rotates tires and checks the air. 


















J tony ( 


Kathleen, his wife, VICTORY 


is just as wise. 
She carries home the 
things she buys. 7 
She plans her trips 
and finds it pays 
To shop just once 
for many days! 

















3. Together they’re a timely team — 
A Happy Blend, a match supreme. 
And so it is with CALVERT, too, 
The whiskey that is matched for you. 


4, For CALVERT Whiskey 
suits today — 
A wiser blend in every way. 
It’s lighter, milder, 
smoother, right — 
A Happy Blend for you 






















Clear Heads Choose 


Calvert 


The whiskey with the Happy Blending” 





to aK 





Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof 
—65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Copies have been flown to every war 
theater in which our tanks have gone 
into action. Forty prints were made for 
the American Army, ten for the British 
and a version with Russian subtitles is 
in preparation. The film is featured also 
in a continuing program being conducted 
in this country for American and Brit- 
ish tank repair experts. Westinghouse 
is using movies to instruct not only new 
personnel, but teachers who will use the 
films in industrial classroom work. At 


a plant producing propulsion apparatus 
for merchant ships, a set of 42 films is 
an integral part of an “on-the-job” train- 
ing program. 


US visual education, long a ques- 

tion mark with many school authori- 
ties, has suddenly come forward to a 
position of command in the mechanical 
and machine shop field under the im- 
petus of war. It is largely because of its 
success that the production man is able 


to think of the future with something 
less than a chattering of the teeth. He 
knows that, whatever turn events take, 
his employment problem is bound to 
get more difficult. He knows he is go- 
ing to have to entrust his operations 
more and more to women, girls and in- 
experienced men. Yet the way women, 
girls, and older men who had no previ- 
ous mechanical skill are responding to 
movie training is an eye-opener to the 
war plant official, 


INVASION WILL BE LIKE THIS 


(Continued from page 24) 

right uppercut and the left smash have 
started to snap out in their lightning- 
like power drives, it will, in truth, be 
The Greatest Show on Earth. And back 
of it all, shrouded in secrecy, will be the 
staff of planners and tacticians, the men 
on whose shoulders largely rests the re- 
sponsibility for success or failure. It’s a 
stupendous, many-sided undertaking. 

Let’s look at just one factor for the 
moment, that of airborne troops, an in- 
dispensable offensive force in today’s 
kind of war. They are the lads who will 
parachute down to vital and strategic 
points. And with them go the specially 
trained infantry who follow immediately 
after, or close in on the enemy coinci- 
dentally, traveling and landing by means 
of enormous air transport ships and 
gliders. 

Whether an attack by our airborne 
troops takes place in rugged Norway, in 
the lowlands of Holland and Belgium, 
on the French Channel ports, down in 
the Italian Boot, or in Greece; whether 
it is merely a feint—as some have been 
in the past—or an integral part of the 
grand invasion scheme, certain basic 
tactics for this type of warfare will hold. 
Generally, the pattern will be that of 
the Nazi aerial descent on Crete, the 
first successful completely airborne in- 
vasion in history. : 

Two factors are paramount for victory 
in a paratroop attack: Air supremacy 
and Fifth Columnists, or at least a not 
wholly unfriendly civilian population. 
“Fifth Column men on the island of 
Crete,” read part of the instructions to 
Nazi paratroopers, “will make them- 
selves known to German troops by the 
password ‘Major Brock.’ These people 
are to be conducted to regirnental battle 
headquarters.” Another interesting ex- 
tract from those instructions indicates 
the consummate detail necessary for 
any army to prepare for this type of 
maneuver. It read: “Troops will be 
made familiar with the battle area by 
careful map study. The names of the 
neighboring units are to be drilled into 
every man. It must be as though each 
man had jumped into his own county. 
Tasks and objectives will be drilled into 
the men word for word. Adjutants and 


52 ‘ 


» action. 


company commanders will continue re- 
minding troops of the objectives.” 

As to air supremacy, what our Flying 
Fortresses and other bombers have done 
to Cagliari, Palermo, Catania, Messina, 
Naples, Reggio Calabria, and other 
Italian and Sicilian coastal centers exact- 
ly follows the blueprint for preliminary 
With Rommel “Dunkerqued” 
out of Tunisia, should an allied uppercut 
be aimed at, among other places, Italy, 
up, up, up, and still up will go the tempo 
of those bombings until, just before the 
full weight of the blow is to be delivered, 
all Sicilian, Sardinian, and southern 
Italian aviation centers must be made 
untenable for Axis flyers. That is a far 
larger order to fill than the one which 
faced the Germans at Crete, for they 
had to immobilize only the main air- 
field at Herallion and two smaller fields 
at Retimo and Meleme. However, Italy’s 
toe is but 150 airline miles from Malta; 
Naples is only 350 miles from Bizerte, 
mere before-breakfast hops for Flying 
Forts. 

While this terrific concentration of 
TNT is being dumped in I] Duce’s some- 
what misshapen lap, hundreds of fighter 
planes will be constantly aloft with the 


bombers, and over concentration points 
of allied shipping to protect loading and 
embarkation proceedings from Axis plane 
attacks. You may rest assured that 
Adolf will not sit quietly by while we 
get our part of the show under way. He 
will prod his portly partner with all the 
points of his Swastika to get action out 
of war-weary Italians and guts into what 
is left of their navy. Of course the blow 
may come in Greece or in Southern 
France. We don’t know—and wouldn’t 
Hitler like to! 

To accomplish this, it was announced 
weeks ago that Erwin, the Desert Fox- 
that-was, had taken over command of 
ground forces in Italy and that the 
Italian navy would act under Nazi 
orders. Fortified by at least 250,000 
German troops in the land of olives and 
spaghetti, by total civilian mobilization 
(probably enforced by the Gestapo’s 
Italia Korps), and by as much of the 
Luftwaffe as can be spared from the 
other fronts, considerable trouble for 
allied forces may safely be expected 
before, during, and after any attempt 
to crack Hitler’s Mittelmeerwall through 
Italy. 

Never 
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“Frankly, | expected sterner opposition.” 















smacking power so imperative in naval 
actions in this war, the Italian fleet can 
anticipate no help from the German 
ships up at Trondheim in Norway—and 
if the one-two punch is properly timed, 
the Nazi admirals themselves may be 
very well occupied in northern waters. 
Nonetheless, having hoarded its prime 
naval units, and being a fleet of high- 
speed craft, the Duce’s navy could play 
a serious role, if properly disposed and 
strongly supported by land-based air- 
craft and submarines. Therefore, as the 
wro hour draws closer, the crashing 
crescendo of the “Ballad of the Bomb- 
bays” in allied planes should grow in 
ferocity and intensity until the rever- 
berations of the “Greatest Show’s” open- 
ing chorus rattle the window panes at 
Berchtesgaden. 

Then come the paratroopers and the 
airborne infantry, two of the toughest 
branches of the toughest army America 
has ever known. Théir activities are co- 
ordinated in split-second timing—as in 
the invasion of North Africa—with the 
saborne troops and their supporting 
amor, artillery, communications, sup- 
plies, and other units and the thousands 
of tons of ammunition, materiel, and 
gear, all to be transported by ship from 
mbarkation point to invasion point. By 
tow, the transports, far slower than the 
paratroopers’ planes, have weighed 
anchor and, with protective air and sea 
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convoys, have started for their several 
rendezvous with the soldiers of the air. 

Some military authorities hold there 
are four phases in an airborne assault, 
the first of which, heavy bombing of 
anti-aircraft and other ground defenses, 
has by now reached its highest pitch. 
After it is presumed the enemy has suf- 
fered seriously from this part of the 
attack, the second phase begins with 
thousands of paratroopers swinging free 
from special transport planes, and with 
troop-carrying gliders towed by power- 
ful ships to strategic points and released 
—always, however, strongly supported 
by combat aviation’s umbrella of 
security. 

Not to be confused with the para- 
troops, airborne infantry are specially 
trained in many of the same tactics as 
the paratroopers, but they are never 
dropped with ‘chutes. Both are armed 
to the teeth, but the glider- and trans- 
port-borne soldiers carry with them 
mortars, heavy machine guns, anti-tank 
guns, light field pieces, jeeps, and other 
high-powered instruments of destruction. 
Depending on the tactical situation, the 
air-transported fighters land coincident 
with the paratroops, or shortly after- 
ward, when airfields or other suitable 
landing areas are under control. 

It was reported that in two days the 
Germans landed 10,000 men from the 
air over Rotterdam, that machine guns, 
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artillery, and even light tanks were sent 
aerially to their support. Be that as it 
may, a United Nations’ blow at the 
Fortress Europe can include, if so de- 
sired, a few tricks of its own from the 
air. The number of parachute troops in 
the United States forces is a military 
secret, but as much as two years ago the 
Army announced it had close to 1500 
fully trained paratroopers—and that was 
five months before Pearl Harbor. 

Back in the days of the A.E.F. the 
Field Service Regulations said: “De- 
cisive results are obtained only by the 
offensive. Aggressiveness wins battles.” 
Today’s manual, written for an age of 
total war, expresses this concept: “The 
purpose of offensive action is the destruc- 
tion of the hostile armed forces.” This 
bit of modernism in war is epitomized 
by paratroops and their supporting air- 
borne soldiery as the third phase of 
the air assault commences. There’s no 
doubt about it, those fellows thoroughly 
understand the meaning of the phrase, 
“destruction of the hostile forces.” 

Planes fly very close to the ground 
when discharging paratroops, and the 
men spew out of the jumping ports of 
the ships faster than one a minute. 
Thanks to the static lines, which almost 
instantly yank the parachutes open, the 
men drop from as low as 200 to 250 feet. 
So they're on the ground in no time, 
ready to seize, hold, and exploit tactical 
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localities and installations. It is their 
business to take over airfields so that 
reinforcements may be landed. Often, 
as in the case of invasion of an enemy 
shore-line, they are dropped behind 
coastal defenses in order to come on the 
enemy from the rear while landing forces 
attempt to establish a bridgehead on the 


beach. To accomplish this they’re armed 
with rifles, auto-rifles, pistols, submarine 
guns, grenades, and small mortars. Group 
weapons, dropped in special parachutes, 
together with ammunition, are light and 
heavy machine guns. Once safe landing 
areas for gliders are assured, the air- 
borne soldiers follow with heavier fire 


power and far greater numbers. (Ger. 
man troop carriers arrived on Crete at 
the rate of one a minute.) Thus, in brief, 
are the soldiers of the air deployed in 
an amphibian invasion, such as a “right 
cross” to the Axis belly. 
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Meanwhile, if that split-second time (Cor 
table set up to guide land, sea, and airfatherings : 
forces has been maintained, the hun- gh Schoc 
dreds of ships transporting the greathitures we 
bulk of the invading army will not bey The A 
far off shore. Just about the time the fhwards to 
paratroops and flying infantry land on best 
their objectives, fighting units of the f-holarship 
navies, with aviation support, should bef “Jt so 
within easy firing range of Axis coastal tecionnaire 
defenses. Other ships will have engaged igy of the 
the Italian fleet, United Nations’ Jontative 
bombers will be dropping a never-end- legion fur 
ing supply of “eggs,” and allied fighter fiarers, bu 
planes will be dog-fighting enemy aerial fim to f 
forces at every point. In other words, if fieautiful c 
everything has progressed with relative Byst service 
smoothness and success in our theoretical J “Our re 
“right cross,” all hell should be loose frarty, chil 
over Sardinia, Sicily, and southern Italy gam, serv 
by now, and landing barges and their parents of 
fighting cargoes should be in positive fices, tree fj 
action soon. Legion ga 

It’s so very easy to put it on paper— Jfother acti 
to be a “typewriter strategist”—but the [for Click. 
Axis Mittelmeerwall is going to be tough Mayor J 
to crack, as are any of the defenses of [naire, is de 
the Fortress Europe. ation, anc 

As this is written, the feinting, Jwith us, < 
dodging, and weaving still go on; the fout in the 
foot-work is good; the champion—the 
Allied cause—is strong and growing ever | Doqn | 
stronger. Soon the champ will let go 
with a left jab or a right hook. They | « E 
will be powerful blows, but he’ll take W T 
some nasty punishment in return. It’s a Legion M 
fight to the finish, with the Marquis of ] mander Jo 
Queensberry rules thrown out the win- Oxley Pos 
dow long ago. There’ll be some terrific ] who is on 
hammering on both sides, but the cham- f south Pac 
pion’s old reliable one-two punch, when f of ys enjo 
the right opening comes, will settle the Legionnair 
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therings and functions. The La Porte 
igh School held a special assembly and 
ictures were taken of the presentation 
f The American. Legion Scholarship 
wards to the boy and girl selected as 
best in leadership, citizenship, 
holarship and character. 

“Tt so happened that one of our 
jonnaires was to be buried on the 
day of the arrival of the Click repre- 
sntative. The family had requested a 
legion funeral, and firing-squad, pall- 
bearers, bugler and all assembled in uni- 
frm to pay our last respects. Some 
beautiful color shots were taken of this 
last service. 

“Our regular Post meeting, Legion 
party, child welfare program, scrap pro- 
gam, service star presentation to the 
parents of those entering the armed serv- 
ices, tree planting program, Sons of the 
legion gathering, junior baseball, and 
other activities came in for picturization 
for Click. 

Mayor John Martin, while not a Legion- 
naire, is deeply interested in the organi- 
ation, and took time out to codperate 
with us, and citizens and press helped 
out in the true community spirit.” 


Down Under 


be E have received the January, 
1943, number of The American 
Legion Magazine,” writes Past Com- 
mander Joseph P. Browne of William D. 
Oxley Post, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
who is on active duty somewhere in the 
South Pacific with the U. S. Navy. “All 
of us enjoyed reading it and it gives us 
Legionnaires, who are ten thousand miles 
away from the United States, a great 
pleasure to know that The American 
Legion is carrying on one hundred per- 
cent in its war efforts. We were also 
glad to learn that the Legion has opened 
its ranks to the fighting men of World 
War II, because we are already united 
with them in fighting this war and it is 
small compensation for the debt that 
our families, friends and country owe 
them to give them a place in our or- 
ganization.” 
Another argument for sending your 
Magazine and National Legionnaire to 
service men instead of discarding them. 
The men in uniform are in- need of 
reading matter. 


Emergency Rescue Truck 


N emergency rescue squad truck, be- 

lieved to be one of the most com- 
plete all-service units ‘n the United 
States, was presented to the city of 
Racine, Wisconsin, on April rst, the gift 
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Streamline high! 


THE WORLDS FASTEST TRAIN ATTAINED AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 
84 MILES AN HOUR OVER 56.6 MILES_— A RECORD THATS NEVER 
BEEN EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER SCHEDULED TRAIN RUN. AND NO 
WHISKEYS EVER EQUALLED THE SMOOTHNESS OF TEN HIGH. 


..and Ten High! @ 


A new high in whiskey smoothness! ae 


Please be patient. If your store or tavern is temporarily out of TEN HIGH there are two rea- 
sons: (1) Since all distilleries are now making war alcohol instead of whiskey, the available 
supply of TEN HIGH is on quota “for the duration.” (2) Railways must give war materials 
and food the right of way, so your dealer’s shipment of TEN HIGH may sometimes be delayed. 


This Straight Bourbon Whiskey is 4 years old. 86 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, lil. 
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of Racine Post, The American Legion, 
Built at a cost of approximately $20,000, 
several months were required to con- 
struct the combined rescue and am- 
bulance truck which is designed to meet 
any type of emergency or disaster. This 
is one of the first all-purpose trucks re- 
ported to this department by a Legion 
Post. 

Complete in every detail, in addition 
to the usual ambulance equipment and 
emergency tools and appliances, a two- 
way radio has been installed and also a 
125-gallon fire booster pump tank and 
350 feet of hose so that it may be used 
as a fire-fighting unit. The truck is 26 
feet long by eight feet wide and can 
attain a speed of about 60 miles per 
hour. It has eight forward speeds and 
two reverse speeds. 

“Though this presentation was made 
on April 1st,” writes Post Historian 
John D. Roberts, “there was no April 
fooling about the gift. Our Post is proud 
of its contribution to the civilian de- 
fense forces. 

“About a year ago we gave to the 
Red Cross an ambulance, and we sent 
checks for $1.50 to every Racine man 
and woman in the services at Christmas 
time in 1941 and 1942.” 


Chelsea Post 


**( *“HELSEA (Massachusetts) Post is 

the largest of the 48 Posts in Suf- 
folk County and is one of the few Legion 
units in this part of the State that own 
their own buildings,” writes Post Ad- 
jutant Arthur F. Coakley. “The Massa- 
chusetts Soldiers’ Home and a United 
States Naval Hospital are located in the 
home city which provides opportunity for 
service work not only at Christmas-time, 
but the whole year around. At the 
Christmas season, however, special at- 
tention is given to the men in the Home, 
where there are veterans of the First 
World War, the Spanish-American War, 
and one lone survivor of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

“Of our own membership of 600, eight 
are permanently hospitalized at the U. S. 
Veterans Hospital at Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, and five are at the Veterans 
Hospital at Rutland. In addition to 
other Christmas remembrances, it has 
been our practice to send a paid-up 
membership card, neatly done up with 
a cordial greeting card, at the beginning 
of each year. We are proud to retain 
those honored members.” 


Selective Service Board 


UGHSON Post of West Haven, 

Connecticut, honored the Selec- 
tive Service Board at a dinner meeting 
held in the Post home in recognition of 
the splendid accomplishment of thei Board 
since its organization. Post Commandet 
Joseph Shrebnick presided as toast 
master; Post Commander Art Pfeifer 
welcomed the Board and Lieutenant 
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rnor William Hadden, Legionnaire, 
the principal speaker. 

















to con- 
and am- ; , 
| to meet Fmericanism 
aa Rage E Americanism Committee of the 
a Legion Department of Oklahoma, headed by 
wirman Rutherford Brett, has issued 
addition #° convenient 16-page Americanism 
rent and pnual designed to aid the Oklahoma 
. a two eS regardless of size, in formulating 
d also 4 i carrying out a uniform Americanism 
ank and gram for the entire year. The manual, 
be used addition to suggestions for handling 
ck is 26 h phase of the national program and 
and cas tting stress on collaboration with the 
ailes per al schools, contains the rules laid 
eds and #'™ for all national competitions in 
Americanism field—junior baseball, 
as made torical and other nation-wide con- 
listorian f° 
no April : 
ts Be ourth Birthday 
lian de- yy 7EBSTER SQUARE POST of 
to Worcester, Massachusetts, re- 
we sail tly celebrated its fourth birthday 
ne man fits own splendid home, reports Post 
bristmel jutant F. Henry Goyette, and though 
bung in years it is, with a member- 
hip of 230, firmly established as a 
bmmunity institution. In fact the Post 
ms two homes—in June, 1942, a resi- 
Post is ental property with a fine barn was 
in Suf- Bken over. The barn was transformed 
Legion §to an assembly room, while five rooms 
1at own # the house were prepared for use as 
yst Ad- fpunge rooms, card rooms and for other 
Massa- fb purposes. 
United | The Post has been active in war work, 
jin the fanning a local aircraft observation 
nity for prer as well as contributing 58 mem- 
1s-time, #S to the city’s auxiliary police force. 
At the 
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man, Wisconsin, has received into 
’membership twin brothers, veterans 
| World War II. They are Raymond 
Sinkula, U. S. Army, and Robert B. 
mkula, U. S. Navy .. . Luke-Greenway 
wiliary Unit of Phoenix, Arizona, 
ew a birthday party for its Post, re- 
rts President Laura Orth. The meet- 
uj was attended by Department Com- 
under Stephen Tormey and -Depart- 
bent President Pauline Clark, and repre- 
mtatives of the city, the State, the 
ed forces and various veterans’ or- 
pnizations. After the eating and speak- 
’, the floor show and chinfest, a Bond 
tle was held. Result: $20,175 in Bonds 
Md $500 in Stamps sold to members. 
»». John F. Weinman, Publicity Chair- 
tn of 106th Infantry Post, Brooklyn, 
iw York, reports that his Post of- 
Kiated at its first burial of a soldier 
ithe current war on March rth, when 
eigeant Herbert R. Kuchs, who died in 
fice at Camp Polk, Louisiana, was 
utied with honors. . , . 
Boyp B. STUTLER 
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ROLY-POLY FAT MAN ... often groans with over-stuffed misery after 


a too tasty meal! 


BOTH KNOW WHAT’S WHAT for upset stomach ... both make a 
bee-line for the drug store and take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never upset an upset stomach 
with overdoses of antacids or harsh 
physics! Gentle it—with soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! This pleasant- 
tasting preparation is neither antacid nor laxative. Its action 
is different. It spreads a soothing, protective coating on ir- 
ritated stomach and intestinal walls, thus helping to calm 
and quiet common digestive upsets. Get a bottle today! 


Recommended for children as well as adults. Three sizes 
at your druggist’s—or by the dose at drug store fountains. 




















Take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL ...to relieve sour, sick- 
ish, upset stomach; distress after over-indulgence; nervous 
indigestion; heartburn . . . And to retard intestinal fermen- 
tation; gas formation; simple diarrhea. If you do aot get 
prompt relief, consult your physician. 
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THAT TALL CORN 





By PEARL P. PUCKETT 


T WAS a gala affair—the Legion Na- 

tional Convention at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1929. The Iowa Legion mem- 
bers parading down the street, swinging 
along to the tempo of their State’s Tall 
Corn Song. And right behind them, car- 
rying a large table on which rested a 
single ear of corn over two feet long 
with a placard which read: “Hartman 
Post, Platte County, Nebraska, where 
Iowa gets her tall corn seed.” 

No one guessed then that this lone ear 
of corn would bring to Nebraska national 
and international renown. Had Edgar 
Howard been psychic enough to glance 
into the future and see the stacks of 
letters to be answered, perhaps he would 
have been less inclined to “rib” his 
Iowa corn-growing buddies. After he 
returned home, Howard received an 
avalanche of letters begging him for a 
few kernels, or a price on the ear. 

When Howard went to Washington, 
Congressman from the Third Nebraska 
District, he carried the precious ear with 
him and displayed it in his Washington 
office. It quickly attracted national and 
international attention—soon foreigners 


from far away lands were beating a path 
to his door offering fabulous prices for 
the ear, or even a few kernels. Univer- 
sities from all over America and Europe 
and Asia were writing, wiring and send- 
ing special representatives to see the ear 
and inake a bid on it. 

On Sunday, March 14th last, Believe- 
it-or-not Robert Ripley (another corn- 
fed, from the State of Missouri) pictured 
a two-foot ear of corn in his syndicated 
cartoons with the caption: “Ear of corn 
25 inches long grown by Edgar Howard, 
Columbus, Nebraska.” 

Ripley has long prided his column as 
“error proof” and offered one thousand 
dollars for anyone finding an error. 

The ear was made by William Messing 
of Columbus, Nebraska, by painstakingly 
glueing thousands of kernels to several 
cobs. It really looks like the real McCoy, 
and has always been a source of pride to 
Howard, but Howard wants it made clear 
to the world that it’s “PHONY” as he’s 
tired of answering letters. The thousand 
dollars will be paid to the Red Cross and 
the Hartman Post of Howard’s home 
town. But the letters are still coming in. 

















"I'm afraid, dear, it's too little, too late. 
I'm to report for induction next Tuesday" 
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sheet of this glass with a hammer and 

ve up. I saw soft-drink bottles that 
ould be dropped onto concrete slabs 
rom a four-story window without even 

ipping. Glass that will float, and fire- 
roofed wood are just around the corner 
to perfection. One type of foamed-glass 
as served remarkably well to replace 
ork, balsa and kapok in life preservers 

d life rafts. 

Our houses will be furnished with 
dozens of new and better plastics born 
and tested during this war. In many 
cases beautiful glass bricks, tinted and 
ttched to suit every taste, will replace 
conventional bricks and building stones. 
Partitions inside the house will be ad- 
justable so that rooms may be enlarged 
at will. The partitions will not only be 
freproof but soundproof as well. Inside 
air will be fresher than the outside air. 
It will be humidified, kept at a constant 
temperature and filtered to keep out 
pollens of hay fever and asthma. Plastic 
funiture and ornaments will revolution- 
i the beauty and comforts of the in- 
terior. 

Most lighting will be automatically 
controlled by “electric eyes” that never 
tire, eyes which will gauge the variations 
in daylight and make adjustments ac- 
cordingly. Beds and floors will be pneu- 
matic, doors will open as you approach 
them and close by themselves after you, 
cooking will be simplified, dishwashing 
ad laundering will be done by pressing 
little buttons. 

Stainless steel will glitter from the 
tops of the houses as common roofing 
material that will outlive the houses, 
never spring a leak, and require no at- 
tention whatsoever. Prefabricated house 
sections, new insulating materials, and 
streamlined architecture will alter our 
present ideas on how houses should be 
built to such an extent that your neigh- 
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bor’s present house will be referred to as 
an igloo. 

Two years of war will advance the 
technology of automobile manufacture 
by at least two decades. Utilizing trans- 
parent plastics, the car of the future will 
have practically 100 percent visibility. 
Lightweight metals such as magnesium in 
combination with newly developed light 
metal alloys, will permit cars to be manu- 
factured weighing under 1000 pounds, 
with passenger space equivalent to our 
present two-and-a-half ton limousines 
and sedans. 

They will provide safe travel at speeds 
over 100 miles an hour and run 75 miles 
on a gallon of our all-American high oc- 
tane gasoline. They will shed pedals and 
gear shifts, and move their engines to the 
rear to minimize odors and vibrations. 
Bumpers that will make a car recoil like 
a 6-inch gun on a heavy destroyer, and 
sealed cooling systems that will obviate 
the necessity of putting water and anti- 
freeze in radiators are assured us. 


E flying automobile, evolving from 
the much discussed heliocopter, is a 
practical possibility. With it we shall be 
able to travel to a distant city by air, 
drop onto the highway just outside the 
city, draw in the fins and step on the 
gas alongside any other car on the road. 
Promising work has been reported on the 
possibility of coating our highways with 
a chemical formula which has the power 
to absorb sunlight by day and give it up 
in the dark. It is hoped that this mate- 
rial will light up our highways at night 
and eliminate the use of headlights. I am 
still intrigued as to how they will take 
care of bad weather spells when the 
sun does not shine, but have no doubt 
that scientists will overcome this prob- 
lem, too. 

The people who raised their eyebrows 
when the President announced a goal of 
50,000 airplanes in 1942, have changed 
their tune and now talk optimistically of 
meeting the quota of 120,000 planes in 
1943. The petroleum industry is well 
abreast of the technical and engineering 
revolutions that have settled over the 
fields of aviation. American petroleum 
scientists, who have shown that a barrel 
of crude oil contains not hundreds, but 
thousands of chemical compounds, are 
the most experienced and best qualified 
in the world. Our engineers and archi- 
tects are second to none. 

Only a few years ago someone said: “A 
million dollars is a drop in the budget.” 
Today, anyone who reads the newspapers 
will agree that a billion dollars is “just 
a drop in the budget.” Supported by an 
unprecedented national economy, our in- 
dustrial achievements will be limited 
only by our courage and ingenuity. Our 
leaders in aviation have set their sights 
high with much justification. It is no 
longer rash speculation to talk about 
600-mile-an-hour inter-city plane routes, 


re 


and 1000-mile-an-hour transoceanic plane 
service in hermetically sealed cabins. Au- 
thors are not the only people who are 
thinking about world-wide airplane freight 
service—world-wide passenger service is 
already an established reality—transcon- 
tinental fleets of gliders, and monster 
flying boats that are almost unrestricted 
by technical considerations. One flying 
boat carrying more than a _ thousand 
passengers and traveling through space 
so fast that no part of the world will be 








more than twenty-four hours away from 
Detroit is a distinct possibility. 

The rubber plantations in the Dutch 
East Indies were, ironically, born in 1876 
when seeds from South America were 
collected and transported to Java. Nat- 
ural rubber has passed its zenith in but 
a few decades, and synthetic rubber 
emerges as a certainty that will mark 
the exit of natural rubber as a world 
industry. By the end of 1944, synthetic 
rubber plants in the United States, utiliz- 
ing petroleum and farm products as raw 
materials, should produce well over 1,- 
000,000 tons of synthetic rubber—al- 
most equalling the total normal annual 
output of the East Indies. 

American research laboratories have 
discovered over three thousand separate 
and distinct synthetic rubbers. Synthetic 
rubber formulas have been developed 
which are far superior to natural rubbers 
from the standpoint of gasoline, oil and 
chemical resistance. They possess better 
wearing qualities and resist deterioration 
in sunlight and air. Rubber tires made 
from a special synthetic rubber will last 
for 100,000 miles of driving. 


DS will undergo vast changes and 

many improvements. Ammonia, the 
basic raw material in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, has been harnessed by the 
chemist, who has found a method of _mak- 
ing it which uses the inexhaustible stores 
of nitrogen in the air all about us. It can 
now be produced unbelievably cheap and 
the amount of fertilizer that will become 
available to farmers after the war will 
be sufficient to transplant agriculture as 
we know it today. From the petroleum 
industry we derive such by-products as 
ethylene and acetylene, chemicals which 


have been used extensively to hasten the 
ripening of fruits and the growth of 
plants. Potatoes may be made to grow 
twice as fast, and in some parts of 
Russia where the normal season is too 
short for the natural growth of fruits 
and vegetables, the use of petroleum 
gases to step up growth has proved to be 
most helpful. The dehydration of foods 
in order to cut down their bulk and 
weight is a new food industry, and soon 
you will be able to carry home in a 
small package the equivalent of fifty 
pounds of beans or peas. The U. S. De. 
partment of Agriculture has found a 
method of producing seedless tomatoes, 
and the “quick freezing” of fruits, vege- 
tables and meats is a development that 
proffers great economic value for peace 
and war. 


OT only hosiery and furniture, but 
foods and other necessities of life 
will be manufactured synthetically from 
coal, air and water. Nylon is only one 
synthetic hosiery textile that outwears 
the best the silkworm can do; many more 
are on the way. Dresses and suits are 
now manufactured from wood, vitamins 
and dyestuffs from coal-tar distillates, 
once-precious camphor from pine stumps, 
chewing gum from cellulose derivatives, 
gold from lead by atomic transmutations, 
and so on. 

The strides made by man in the fields 
of medicine and biochemistry are liter- 
ally fantastic. The human life-span has 
been increasing—excluding deaths caused 
artificially by man himself—and there is 
every promise that it will continue to 
increase. One disease after another is 
being brought to bay and chemicals have 
come to the rescue of medicine in 4 
hundred different ways. The  sulpha 
drugs, synthetic quinine and synthetic 
vitamins are finding amazing uses on the 
world battlefronts. Penicillin, a new drug 
preduced in soil mold, is many times 
more effective than sulfanilamide for 
combatting infections and is far les 
toxic. 

Many diseases that have baffled doctors 
for decades, including nervous disorders, 
have been proved to be the result of 
dietary deficiencies, and upon treatment 
with the proper vitamins cures are ef- 
fected. Vitamin C, which sold for more 
than $200 an ounce about a decade ago, 
many now be obtained for about $1.50 
an ounce. In 1935, Vitamin B: sold for 
$8000 an ounce. Thanks to the organic 


- chemist and his almost magical shuffling 


of molecules, Vitamin B1 is marketed at 
fifteen dollars per ounce, today! 

If man can take the revolution of 
science and technology through which he 
is now passing in his stride, without los 
ing his faith in human principles, ou 
world of tomorrow is certainly something 
werth living for. Life will be prolonged, 
productivity increased, and the standards 
of living advanced throughout the world. 
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OKLAHOMA JOE 


By LEONARD KING 


KLAHOMA JOE and I enlisted in 

the Army at the same time. Fin- 
ishing our recruit drill together, we were 
assigned to Troop G of the Third Regi- 
ment, United States Cavalry. Oklahoma 
Joe made an excellent soldier, but it was 
not for his military feats that he sig- 
nalized himself as a member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France 
in 1917-'18. Joe’s hands were sticky and 
he just couldn’t help it. Things were 
always sticking to his fingers. 

Joe was born and reared in the Sooner 
State. He had brown hair, blue eyes, a 
ruddy complexion and he was five feet, 
eight inches tall. He was of medium 
weight. He was reared on a ranch and 
could rope with the grace and ease of 
Will Rogers. He could shoot and ride 
like Buffalo Bill, and he was the best 
“mule-skinner” I ever saw. 

Now Joe and I were pals. For two 
years we slept together, ate together, 
drove mules together, and fought to- 
gether. That has been more than twenty 
years ago, and if Joe (this is not his 
real name) should chance to read this 
I want him to know that I am still his 
pal. 

It was cold, bitterly cold, that first 
night that we camped on the River 
Marne in France in 1917. Each soldier 
had only three thin woolen blankets 
which served as both mattress and cover. 
Some of us had crawled into a loft over 
a stable and were trying desperately to 
keep from freezing. Some of the boys 
had found some wood and had kindled 
a small fire around which they were 
trying to keep warm. I had missed Joe 
and thought he was in that group. I 
became warm, however, and fell asleep 
with no further thought of Joe. The 
next morning when I awoke I stretched 
under warm covers while the other boys 
were uttering execrations about the bit- 
ter cold. 

Suddenly it dawned on me that I was 
covered with horse blankets and there 
lay Oklahoma Joe by my side all snug 
under them too. I gave him a shake and 
awakened him. Eager for an explanation 


I asked, “Joe, where in the hell did you 
get these horse-blankets?” 

“You know that quartermaster guy 
that we met in the cafe last night who 
said he was a teamster? Well, his mules 
ain’t got no blankets this morning.” 

One day Joe came to our hay loft 
and said, “King, we are moving.” 

“Joe,” I said, “Where is the regiment 
going?” 

“The regiment ain’t going nowhere. 
It’s just you and me. I found a little 
one-room rock house and I've put two 





cots in it and filled a box with dirt to 
put a Sibley stove in.” 

“But Joe,” I remonstrated, 
is allowed cots and stoves but officers. 

“Well,” Joe informed me, “I've al- 
ready got the cots and it’s up to you 
to get the stove. Here is a requisition 
slip, it’s already filled out. Give it to 
that little shavetail over yonder. He’s 
dying to sign something.” 

I walked up to the second lieutenant 
with the air of an orderly and handed 
him the requisition, which he signed 
without reading. Then I bogged half a 
mile through the mud to the Quarter- 
master Department and returned carry- 
ing that stove, four joints of pipe, and 
an elbow on my back. I don’t know yet 
just how I did it, but neither do I 
know where Oklahoma Joe got those 
cots or that requisition slip. 

Oklahoma Joe and I were hauling 


“no one 


” 
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water with four, and some days, six- 
mule teams during the winter of 1917- 
718. The weather was dreadfully cold 
and day after day through sleet, ice, 
rain and snow we handled, with numb 
and half-frozen fingers, four to six ice- 
sheeted leather lines. It was not long, 
however, until Joe’s hands were well 
protected by a pair of fleece-lined leather 
mittens. Where he got them I do not 
know for Joe had a way of keeping 
certain information to himself. Blizzards 





"| finally found one!" 


came and blizzards went while I gripped 
the ice-sheeted lines with bare and bleed- 
ing hands. A few times I was issued 
yarn mittens but the ice-covered lines 
soon cut them to shreds. 

One evening after a day of extreme 
cold and fatigue, I half stumbled into 
our one-room rock house and fell dog- 
tired on my canvas cot. I undressed and 
prepared for bed, too tired to go to the 
mess shack for supper. Oklahoma Joe 
had finished his day’s assignment early 
and had been in for some time. He must 
have anticipated my late home-coming 
for he handed me his mess kit filled with 
corned-beef hash, buttered bread, and 
jam, and poured me a cup of vin rouge 
from our “family supply.” (If heaven 
ever admits a thief, Oklahoma Joe will 
be there—and if I am there I will plead 
his case.) 

As Joe liked for me to read to him 
I read a chapter by candlelight from 
Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh,” then 
turned down my covers to crawl in for 
the night. You may imagine my aston- 
ishment when I saw a new pair of fleece- 
lined leather mittens concealed beneath 
my covers. In an eager voice I asked, 
“Joe, is Uncle Sam issuing leather mit- 
tens to mule-skinners?” 

“No,” said Joe, “I’m issuing them. 

In a spirit of gratitude mingled with 
rebuke I asked, “Joe, where did you get 
these mittens?” 

“You know that truck train that came 
through town today on its way to the 


” 


tront?” 


“Yes,” I answered. 

“Well, one of the drivers stopped his 
truck and I saw him leave his mittens 
on the seat when he went into a store, 
and I got them for you.” 


The days of January and February of 
1918 dragged wearily along. Driving 
four- and six-mule teams to heavy water 
that 


crawled around and over steep hills was 


wagons over ice-covered roads 


a daily task that grew to endless monoto- 


ny. At nightfall Oklahoma Joe and ] 


were usually too tired to break the 


drudgery and monotony of our task by 


drowning our troubles and cares in wine, 


women and song. But when an oppor 
tunity to break the routine of duty 


presented itself we would generally go 
for a stroll through the fields and over 
the countryside. 

One evening when Joe had been stroll- 
ing alone he came in and informed me 
that he had discovered an apiary in a 
lonely, out of the way place. He stated 
that an old Frenchman was feeding 
sugar to the bees and that the bees were 
converting the sugar into honey. He also 
remarked in a wistful tone that the 
honey along with French bread and vin 
rouge would make an excellent feast. 

“Joe,” I said, “I want you to make 
me a promise.” 

“All right, King, what is it?” 

“Promise me that you will not rob 
the old Frenchman’s bees of their 
honey.” 

He pulled his hat down over his face, 
looking at me from under the brim, and 
I read in his eyes disappointment as his 
lips uttered the promise. 

One cold, blustery Sunday evening 
Joe walked into our quarters with a big 
bread pan, filled with comb honey, 
under each arm. I don’t know to this 
day where he got those bread pans for 
he never did tell me. When I took him 
to task for breaking his promise he re- 
torted, “Damned if I am going to starve 
while fighting to save the Frenchman's 
country.” 

The old Frenchman raised a how! and 
our troop was fined one thousand francs 
for the robbery of one hive of bees. But 
what was worse, Joe and I caught hell 
from the rest of the boys because they 
figured right when they accused us of 
getting the honey. 

Hobnail shoes and spiral puttees were 
standard equipment for the enlisted men 
of the A. E. F. Officers only were privi- 
leged to wear russet shoes and leather 
leggings. However, after we were snugly 
situated in our one-room rock quarters, 
Oklahoma Joe pulled from his pack, in 
the manner of a magician extracting 3 
rabbit from a hat, a pair of russet shoes 
and officer’s leather leggings. 

Joe took great pride in wearing, when 
he was off duty, what he called his 
“ornamental togs.” Joe had an eye like 
an Osage Indian and the way he could 
spot and evade an officer when he wort 
his russet shoes and leather leggings was 
really uncanny. He declared that his im- 
personation of an officer was only from 
his knees down, therefore it could not 
be considered a military offense. Any: 
way, he left the impression with 
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rench girls that he was an officer, and | 
his tickled his pride and raised his ego. | 

I came in one evening and found Joe 
om the warpath. He was unmistakably 
ne of the angriest men I had ever seen. | 
He had turned everything in the room 
upside down. Topsy-turvy is a weak 
term with which to describe the condi- 
tion of our quarters. Somebody had | 
stolen Joe’s russet shoes and leather leg- | 
sings. There was one amusing feature | 
about it all which I personally enjoyed 
immensely. Joe now had great difficulty 
in explaining to the French girls his 
reasons for wearing spiral puttees and 
hobnails. 

One day about two weeks later after | 
n heavy snow had fallen, I was walking 
down the street and was amazed to see 

joe with clenched fists, standing over a 
Frenchman who was sitting on the ice 
in the middle of the street pulling off a 
pair of leather leggings and russet shoes. 
limmediately recognized them and said, 
‘Joe, you are not going to make the poor 
fellow walk home barefooted through 
the snow, are you?” 

“Hell yes,” said Joe. “He’s a damn 
thief and I don’t have any mercy for 
him.” 

: We had been assigned to military po- 
"his face, fice duty in Is-sur-Tille, the farthest ad- 
brim, andfanced American supply base in France. 
ent as his joe was guarding a warehouse filled with 
rdnance supplies such as typewriters, 
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MUCH MONEY FOR WHISKEY. BUT. 


to stare Joe was up to one of his Indian tricks, MISTER, TIMES ARE DIFFERENT! 
nchman'’s ind I lost no time in asking him about 
the nature of his new “war prize,” using Many OF THESE MEN TODAY 


how! and his own terminology for such things. I | 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
March 31, 1943 


Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit ........ $ 608,001.08 
Accounts receivable ............. 73,835.10 
ae. oS aS 176,178.72 
ee ee eae 2,892,596.55 


Permanent Investment: 
Overseas Graves Decoration TrustFund 220,251.43 
Office Building, Washington, D. C 


pe PRE » oO 123,306.26 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 
ne ne er Pe 43,173.56 
Deferred charges ............-+-- 35,202.73 
$4,172,545.43 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Current Liabilities ................. $ 59,487.11 
Funds restricted as to use . 41,775.50 
eS REE ae 565,493.61 


Permanent trust: 


Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 220,251.43 
Net Worth: 

Restricted Capital . +82, 854,789.5 

Unrestricted capital . , 430, 748. 24 $3, 285,537.78 


#, 172, 545.43 43 


Frank E. SAMUEL, National Adjutant 
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“Joe,” I asked, “what are you going 
to do with it?” 

“I’m going to learn to run the damn 
thing,” was his caustic reply. 

“Yes,” I said, “you will sure look 
pretty when you get back to the U. S. A., 
sitting on the hurricane deck of an Okla- 
homa cow pony operating a typewriter.” 

Tn a day or two after Joe’s typewriter 
episode one of the boys reported the 
theft of a “housewife” (for the unin- 
formed, a soldier’s “housewife” is a kit 
containing needles, scissors, buttons, 
thread, etc.). It was a special housewife 
sent to him by his girl back in the 
States, and he raised a howl like an 
Osage Indian when he missed it. Every 
man was made immediately to stand at 
attention in the center aisle of the can- 
tonment while the captain, first lieuten- 
ant, and first sergeant searched every 
man’s pack and bunk for the missing 
housewife. The stolen lady was found 
in the boy’s pack to whom she belonged. 
Just how Joe got her back home was a 
mystery. I’ve been twenty years trying 
to figure it out. 

In the search for the housewife every 
possible hiding place was carefully ex- 
amined. It was as thorough a search as 
I ever saw. Only one object seemed to 
be immune from the searching party’s 
investigation. That was the box that 
contained Joe’s stolen typewriter. But 
even Joe had misgivings, for before the 
searching party reached the point where 
the typewriter was hidden he remarked 
to me in an undertone, “I can see myself 
doing six months in the guardhouse.” 


|But lady luck still played into Joe’s 


hand—he was still the child of fortune. 

That night I placed the typewriter in 
Joe’s arms, took him by the arm, and 
led him out through the darkness toward 
the warehouse and forced a promise from 
him to return it. 

We were ordered to leave Is-sur-Tille 
and were stationed for three months 
near Nevers on the River Loire, near 
which stream was fought the battle of 
Tours when the western march of the 
Saracens was halted by Charles Martel 
and Europe was saved for Christianity. 
From the Loire we were ordered to 
Bourbonne-les-Baines, a town built by 
Julius Caesar, in the heart of the Vosges 
Mountains. Joe and I had been quar- 
tered here for four months, along with 
the rats and mice, in the attic of a 
French home, when Joe made application 
for a pass to go to Dijon, a beautiful 
and historic city eighteen miles from the 
American supply base at Is-sur-Tille. Our 
troop left Is-sur-Tille in the month of 
July and it was now late in December, 
1918, and the hills of France were man- 
tled in snow. 

Late one chilly evening as I was 
hovering over a pan of coals and reading 
by candlelight I heard Joe’s footsteps on 
the stairway. As he entered the attic and 
emerged into the light I observed a bulky 
object which he was carrying under his 


raincoat. Joe advanced and set the object 
on the floor near the pan of coals. I 
arose, looked at the object, and then at 
Joe. Dazed with astonishment, I ex. 
claimed, “Joe, what did you do with 
that typewriter when you started back 
to the warehouse with it that night last 
June?” 

“You know where that old rock fence 
was just north of our quarters? Well, I 
hid it in a corner of that old fence, and 





"Well, | guess we can be sure 
they didn't send us to Iceland.” 


when I looked for it yesterday I had to 
dig through a snowdrift ten feet deep 
before I found it.’ 

You may send this to Ripley. When 
Joe got on the boat that was to bring 
him home, that typewriter was on there 
with him. He had slipped it into the 
troop’s ordnance supplies labeled, “Prop- 
erty of Troop G, 3d United States Cav- 
alry.” 

The signing of the Armistice had 
marked the defeat of Germany and 
Kaiser Bill’s retreat to the safety of the 
Low Countries. These historic events 
had taken place without the direct as- 
sistance of either myself or Oklahoma 
Joe. At least we thought so, for our 
services had been much required push- 
ing the busy end of a herd of Missouri 
mules and we had not seen too much 
action at the front. 

Disgusted with the hand that fate had 
dealt us in the “war to end wars,” we 
went A. W. O. L. It never occurred to 
us that the password to a good time was 
“hard American cash,” even in a foreign 
land, and we soon had a gnawing sensa- 
tion in the region of the solar plexus, 
with no antidote for the pain. After 4 
council of war, I was left in charge of 
our personal effects, while Joe went on 4 
foraging expedition. He returned with 
the statement that he had found a “pile 
of groceries mountain high” and assured 
me that my services were required in 
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oder to make the foraging expedition 
a success. He had the plans all mapped 
out. I was to engage the guard in conver- 
sation while he captured the provisions. 

It worked just as he had planned, and 
when I met him at our previously-ap- 
pointed rendezvous he had two loaves of 
bread, a pound of butter, a can of black- 
berry jam and a can of corned-beef. 
We consumed the spoils of victory. 

The battle flags were being furled, the 
echoes of the war drums were dying and 
Boston harbor, famous for a certain tea 
party, hove in sight. Then the pounding 
of the engine’s drivers, the monotonous 
music of two thousand miles of rails 
beneath the trucks of the coaches, and 
the old cow town of Fort Worth loomed 
in the distance. Blessed land of liberty— 
we were back to her moaning forests, 
her undulating plains, and templed hills. 
Mother, home, sweetheart, and the eve- 
ning chores were again ours. 

Oklahoma Joe and I were talking 
seriously, We, perhaps, would never see 
each other again and our thoughts turned 
to our mutual experiences in the A. E. F. 
We were walking to the ordnance de- 
partment where we would turn in the 
hst of our military equipment. Okla- 
hma Joe was in the lead when we 
stepped to the bin where we turned in 
or .45 Colt automatic pistols. We 
looked at each other significantly as we 
were about to surrender our precious 
side arms. Through mud, rain, sleet and 
snow for two years we had carried them. 
We had placed them beneath our pillows 
at night and we had ever hoped that 
they would prove true if called upon in 


the daylight. I laid my .45 Colt almost 
tenderly in the bin and as I walked 
away I turned to give it one last affec- 
tionate and farewell look. We walked 
silently outside and down the company 
street together, knowing that in a few 
moments we would part, perhaps forever. 

Oklahoma Joe broke the silence. 
“King,” he said, “we have been mighty 
good pals, and I want to give you some- 
thing to remember me by, something 
which I know you will take good care 
of.” 

“Alright, Joe,” I answered, “what is 
it?” 

I was staggered with amazement when 
he pulled from his shirt bosom two army 
.45 Colt automatic pistols and said, “I 
got one for you and one for me.” 

“But Joe,” I stammered, “how did 
you get them?” 

“I picked them up while the guards 
were watching you place yours in the 
bin,” was his laconic reply. 

The hardest thing I ever did was to 
refuse to take that .45 Colt from the 
hands of my soldier friend. 

I stood motionless as he left me and 
walked down the company street. I 
watched him enter the office where he 
was to get his traveling orders to enter 
the great wide world of freedom. I pic- 
tured him riding again the Oklahoma 
range, his spirit as untrammeled as the 
wind. I thought of him. as the most ex- 
cellent horseman, the greatest teamster 
and the truest friend that I had ever 
known. I thought of him only as a brave 
soldier. I could not think of him as a 
thief. 


WOMEN O’' WAR 


(Continued from page 32) 

latter organization, I joined the WAACS. 
Of course, I was a British WAAC. I 
married a disabled American veteran in 
i918 in England, and today our eldest 
son is in the U. S. Coast Artillery Corps, 
now stationed at Fort Church, Rhode 
Island.” 

We asked Mrs. Rengel to tell us more 
bout her service with the British in 
World War I, with this interesting re- 
sult : 

“The V. A. D.’s were much the same 
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3 the Nurses Aids here in our country, 
but we were trained for front-line duty 
and of course had the same discipline as 
the regular British army nurses, and 
were subject to army regulations. V. A. 
D. means Volunteer Aid Detachment. 
We signed a contract for a six months’ 
riod of service and were free to go 
tick into private life at the end of each 
contract, although most of us signed 
) again. 

“The seven months I was at Etaples, 
France, I worked to the point of ex- 
laustion. We received all of the wounded 
fom the Albert-Amiens Sector. Being 
hort of doctors and nurses, we did the 
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work of the trained nurses and my one 
memory of No. 12 is the operating the- 
ater during those terrible days of the 
battles on the Amiens Sector. The suf- 
fering of those men brought back to us 
is indescribable—we had no sulfa drugs 
in those days and I cannot help but 
grieve for the lives that could have 
been saved if we had had them then. 

“My name was then Marie Vickers 
Mothershaw and my home was at Stoke- 
on-Trent, North Staffordshire, England. 
My parents still reside there, as do my 
brothers and sister. One brother is now 
in the R. A. F. My dad was a colonel 
in the British Royal Field Artillery, so 
I was born and raised in the British 
army. I am still a member of the British 
Legion. 

“I met my husband, Leo W. Rengel, 
when he was a patient at Base Hospital 
33, Portsmouth, England. He had been 
badly gassed while serving with Com- 
pany K, 132d Infantry, 33d Division, 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive. We 
were married at Portsmouth on Novem- 
ber 14, 1918, three days after the Armis- 
tice went into effect. 

“T had joined the WAACS at Birm- 
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|ingham, England, after having been a 
V. A. D. for two and a half years. The 
duties of the WAACS were much the 
same as those of the present WAACS 
here in America. Of course, we were the 
WAACS, which makes me very 


first 
proud. The British A. T. S. is the rela- 
tive organization in this present war. 
The women of the A. T. S. are mostly 
daughters of the original WAACS and 
they felt they should call théir unit by 
another name, which is ‘Army Territorial 
Service.’ 

“My hat is off to the American 
WAACS of today, and I know they are 
doing a swell job.” 

In Mrs. Rengel’s discharge certificate, 

which we were permitted to see, we dis- 
covered this notation under the heading 
of Description: “Left hand, bomb 
splinter.” This is the story of that 
wound received in action, as we learned 
from a clipping that referred to Testa- 
ment of Youth, an autobiography writ- 
ten by Vera Brittain, a fellow-towns- 
woman of Mrs. Rengel, who also had 
served with the V. A. D. in the First 
World War: 
“One experience mentioned by Miss 
Brittain was the bombing of Hospital 
No. 26 at Etaples, and the nights spent 
in the trenches because the enemy 
dropped notes saying they would return 
if the railroad which ran through the 
hospital grounds was not destroyed. The 
railroad was not destroyed and the 
enemy planes returned. However, the 
enemy bombs hit the hut filled with 
wounded German prisoners. No Allied 
soldiers were killed, but six V. A. D. 
nurses, stationed at the prisoners’ hut, 
were fatally wounded. Mrs. Rengel re- 
ceived a wound from a piece of shrapnel 
and to this day carries the scar on her 
hand.” 


E’RE not belittling the war in 
which we old vets fought a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but we’re free in 
admitting—and most of the Gang will 
agree—that all-in-all, it was pretty soft 
compared to what our fighting men of 
today are facing. Disregarding dive- 
bombers and highly-developed tanks 
with their vast power of destruction, let 
us consider what it means just to get 
into action. 

The 1st A. E. F. had its front lines 
well in the interior of France and Bel- 
gium, so that arriving troops could be 
landed in comparatively safe ports after 
convoys reached the other side. Then a 
train trip to our training areas and 
eventually trucks or old Shank’s mare 
to carry us up to the front lines. Not so 
these days! From what we read and see 
in pictures of fighting in the Solomons 
and North Africa, fighters go overboard 
from their transports into landing barges, 
and wade ashore right into the midst of 
battle. 

But once this war is won, they'll come 





back home in more or less style and 


comfort aboard transports, just as we di 


in 1919. As an example, take a gande 


at the picture of troops aboard th 
U. S. S. President Grant—one of th 
best informal transport shots we’ 
seen. That fine photograph came to y 
from Legionnaire R. Hammerberg, pro 
prietor of the City Drug Store in Crys 
tal Falls, Minnesota, with this letter: 
“Since many of our boys are agai 


crossing the high seas to make the ‘world 
safe for democracy’—or is it the ‘Fou 
Freedoms’?—I thought the enclosed pic. 
ture aboard the troopship, U. S. S. Pres 
ident Grant, might be of interest to them 
and to our older veterans, We left Brest, 
France, on July 1, 
President Wilson set sail for home, and 
aboard our ship were most of the ma 
from Company C, 53d Railway Trans 
portation Company which had been sta- 
tioned at Giévres, France. 


1919, the day after 
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“T remember on the trip home reading§ goc 
on the ship’s bulletin board reports off? 


the Jack Dempsey-Jess Willard fight 
which took place on July 4th here i 
the States. I was on baggage detail in 
charge of loading barracks bags and 


happened to be the last man to crawl 


up the rope ladder before we sailed. | 
drew a bunk away below and so did not 
enjoy much fresh air during our twelve 
day trip which ended at Boston. Even 
the huge canvas ventilators which loom 
large in the picture, failed to carry much 


fresh air below. Wonder if any of my oldiR* 


gang remembers the conductor in Bos 
ton who asked if we were from the ‘Lost 
Battalion’ because we were so late i 
getting home. After being ‘interned’ for 
five days at Camp Upton, Long Island, 
New York, for delousing, we moved m 
to the camps where we were discharged. 

“My outfit, Company C, 53d R. T. C. 
left Camp Dix, New Jersey, for over 
seas’ service with only about five weeks 
training. Many of our men were enlisted 
railroad men who were far past the ag 
limit and found the going pretty tough 
We landed in Giévres, France, & 
pioneers in May, 1918, and within a few 
months this place had developed into 
one of the largest American railroad 
centers in France, with a railroad yard 
seven miles long and twenty-two tracks 
wide. We built railroads and transported 
food stuffs all over France, with heat 
quarters at Giévres, 
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“Wonder how many of the fellows re- 
smber the ‘Champagne Rebellion,’ 
hen a half-carload of champagne dis- 
ppeared one night and Captain McGee 



















ots = we'y 

ame to ygicked up a wheel-barrow full of evi- 
rberg, progence against our company and assessed 
re in Crygpich man 54 francs. And the time when 
letter: fuddenly every man appeared in leather 
are agai ackets that were not regulation issue? 





We had a ‘lease-lend’ system that got 
many of us into trouble. 

“I'd like to hear from veterans of Joe 
McGee’s outfit who remember our ex- 
riences in Giévres and also recall our 
rip home on the troopship President 
ant. Hope that Bernard P. Krekinger, 
{ Hagerstown, Maryland, especially, will 
ite and tell me how his proposed sheep 
anch panned out after he got home.” 
















VEN though the war situation has 
stymied most attempts to continue 
ith outfit reunions, the veterans organi- 
ations of World War I are going full- 
am ahead. Contacts are maintained 
hbrough official publications—and there 
re some fine magazines in that group— 
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closed pict.” .. 4 

~~ pe iodical bulletins, newsletters, etc. 
st to thes fost of them contain lengthy lists of 
left Brest heir members who have returned to 
day aftest'®- 

home. ant Details of the following reunions and 
f the ail ther activities may be obtained from 

























































he Legionnaires listed: 


2% Drv. Assoc.—For membership and copies 
ii The Indian Head, send name and address to 
‘atl. Hq., 2d Div. Assoc. P. O. Box 65, Sta. D, 
incinnati, Ohio. 


ay Trans 
been sta- 


ne reading§ Soc. or 3p Div., AEF—For membership and 
reports off” of The Watch on the Rhine, write to Harry 
ports ‘dar, Assoc. Editor, 4320 Old Doninion Dr., 


A ington, Va. 
lard fight Nat. 4TH Drv. Assoc.—All “Ivy” vets resid- 
h here in in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
- detail in kansas, send name, address, outfit and grade 
rank to Edw. J. Maire, nati. hist., 1170 N. 
bags andfummings St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Soc. oF 5TH Div.—For copy Fifth Division 
to crawl istory (five dollars) and rosters of 5th Div. 
. sailed. Ie write to Wm. Barton Bruce, natl. historian, 
. ee Ayrault St., Providence, R. I 
so did not 2tH (PirmoutrH) Driv. Vets. Assoc.—At- 
tion, vets: Join the Association and renew 
ur twelve acquaintances and friendships. Write Harry 


rg, natl. adjt., 3146 15th Av. So., Minne- 


‘on. Ever lis, Minn. 


hich loom %rx (Yankee) Div.—All 26th Div. vets in 
> much” York and New Jersey are invited to join 
urry m N. Y. Chapter, Yankee Div. Vets. Assoc. 


tite to Joseph Greenberg, 2092 Davidson Av., 
ronx, New York. 

Soc. oF 28TH Drv.—All ex-Keystoners invited 
join and contact. old comrades. Lambert J. 
lenberger, natl. v. p., 535 S. Lime St., Lan- 


of my old 
r in Bos 
the ‘Lost 
o late nf 


r, Pa. 
> TH Div.—For copy of Divisional History, 
erned’ for 


order with E. A. Murphy, c/o Old Hickory 


’ b. Co., Lepanto, Ark. 
1g Island, Sst (Dixie) Drv. Assoc.—Annual reunion 
noved onge™er for all DD vets at Chicago, Ill., in con- 


tion with Ill. Legion Dept. Convention in 


ischarged. ugust. Write Walter A. Anderson, secy.-treas., 
R.T.C 13 N. Hermitage Av., Chicago. 
+ 4+\e8 2p (Rep Arrow) Drv. Ver. Assoc.—Con- 


tion-reunions suspended for the duration. 


vere 
for 0 fe membership, including free copy of History 


ve weeks the 32d Division, two dollars. No annual 
listed . Submit application, and send changes of 
e enils ss to Byron Beveridge, secy., State Capitol, 


| a dison, Wisc. 
t the ag %> Div. War Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
ty tough. Mmorial service, election of officers, banquet 


installation, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
Pine 11-12. If you are not receiving your copy 
hin a few the ssd Division War Veteran, send name 
, d address to George D. Radcliffe, secy., Hotel 
ped int0 Morrison, Rm. 508, Chicago. 
railroad tx Div. Assoc.—77th Div. vets may pur- 
Mase special Divisional World War Service 
oad yard from Walter J. Baldwin, exec. secy., 28 
7 89th St., New York City. 


ance, @ 


vo tracks# ip Div. Assoc.—For roster, all officers and 
unsported m of organized units, 1917-1919, send names 
7 addresses to J. B. Buckey, adjt., 600 Carroll 


» Akron. Ohio. 

itu (MippLe West) Drv. Soc.—For member- 
(annual dues $1) and copies of official 
ns, write to Burton A. Smead, pres., 1281 


INE, 1943 


ith head- 
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S. Downing St., Denver, Colo., or Elmer W. 
Scott, secy-treas., 2737 S. Bannock St., Engle- 
wood, Colo. Plans for reunion, if approved, will 
be announced later. 

89TH Div. Soc., Cauir. Sectror—Regular din- 
ner meeting, Cabrillo Hotel, Los Angeles, third 
Wed. each month, 6:30 p.m. All 89th vets in- 
vited to join, and men of present 89th Div. will 
be welcome guests. Gordon Murray, comdr., or 
Joe T. Woods, adjt., 5601 Harcourt Av., 
Angeles. 

314TH InP. Vets., AEF—25th anniversary 
reunion, Philadelphia; Pa., Sept. 24-26. Geo. E. 
Hentschel, secy., 1845 Champlost Av., Phila- 
delphia. 

56TH PIoNgER INF. AsSoc.—12th annual re- 
union, Smithfield, N. C., Aug. 7-8. James 8S. 
Davenport, secy.-treas., Columbia, N. C. 

83p F. A. Assoc.—To keep roster up to date, 
all vets send names and addresses to Herman 
Bach, 5921 N. 34th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

310TH F. A. BAND aNp Bucie Corps (79TH 
Div.)—Proposed organization and “‘letter re- 
union.” Send names and addresses to Da!las E. 
Minnich, 181 E. Cottage Place, York, Pa. 

328TH F. A. Vers. Assoc.—Announces can- 
cellation of reunion which was to have been 
held in Drayton Plaines, Mich., in June. For 


membership roster, and copy of official “+ 
cation, send names and addresses to L. J. 
Lynch, adjt., 1747 Madison Av., S. E., Grand 


Rapids, 

Brrr. E, 51st Rect., C. A. C.—Proposed vets 
organization and eventual reunion. Report to 
William H. Motes, Cartersville, Okla. 

Co. A, 314TH AMMUN. TRN.—Annual reunion, 
Antelope Park, Lincoln, Nebr., June 6. Write 
to Joseph Jenny, secy., Malmo, "Nebr. 

Vers. 13TH ENGRS.—l4th annual reunion, 
Aurora Leland Hotel, Aurora, Ill, June 18-20. 
Write A. E. Ward, temp. secy., 6147 W. Pat- 
terson Av., Chicago, Ill. 

25TH ENGrs.—Reorganization of natl. society 
and establishment of regional units. Write 
Cameron K. McCormick, 2346 N. Sixth St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

lst Overseas Der., Ry. Enors., Fr. HARRISON, 
Inp.—Proposed organization and reunion. M. D. 
Melchi, adijt., 307 State Av., Alamosa, Colo. 

322p F. S. Bn.—For history and 1942 roster, 
send name and address to Julius Merkelbach, 
1530 44th Av., San Francisco, Calif. 

CHemM. WARFARE Serv. Vets. Assoc.—aAll 
CWS vets (AEF or USA) interested in pro- 
posed 7th annual convention-reunion in Sept., 
write to Geo. W. Nichols, secy.-treas., RFD 3, 
Box 78, Kingston, N. Y. Important CWSVA 
Bulletin will be sent. 

656TH Agro Sqprn.—For “letter reunion,” 
write to Hollis L. Townsend, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who will send all letters on round- 
robin tour. 

14TH Der., Am. Serv., Dayton (OnI0) Ma- 
RINE FIELD—Proposed organization and reunion. 
Sam J. Kissinger, RFD 2, Box 683, Joplin, Mo. 

Scott FreLp—Proposed organization and re- 
union of all Scott Field air vets. Write Irving 
E. Groll, secy., 620 Bellsworth Ct., St. Louis, 
Mo., or J. E. Jennings, chmn., 3510 Morrison 
Rd., Denver, Colo. 

Wortp Wark TaNK Corps Assoc., New Or- 


LEANS BN.—For membership in and reports of 
activities of newly-chartered Bn., write to Chas. 
C. Satarain, comdr., 5910 Pontchartrain Blvd., 
New Or'eans, La. 

8p Army M. P. BN., CoBpLenz—Proposed or- 


ganization and reunion of vets. Write to Neal 
Clark, 175 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

821st Ams. Co., 306TH SAN Tan., 81st Drv.— 
Annual reunion, Charlotte, N. C., June 20-22. 
Write F. E. Brockmann, secy., 121 N. Main St., 
High Point, N. C 


Joun J. Nou 
The Company Clerk 
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guishers. Army, Navy, 


must come first. 
condition. 


distributor will 


to call and 


distributor 
ity, copy 


service information. 


Priority regulations prevent 
many civilian customers from 
purchasing new fire extin- 
war 
production plants and 
others classed as essen- 
tial to the war effort 
Pro- 
long the life of your extin- 
guisher by keeping it filled 
and in first-class operating 



















Your local Fyr-Fyter 
be glad 
inspect your 
equipment. If there is no 

in your local- 
name, size and 
type of your extinguisher 
from the nameplate. We 
will gladly send complete 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
Dept. 9, Day.on, Ohio 





PSORIASIS 





PIXACOL has brought relief to psoriasis sufferers 
when everything else failed. A liquid, it is applied 


externally, dries ye uickly, is non-greas 
to use. Caution: Use only as directe 


,-yr-4 
a reg- 


ular $1 bottle of PIXACOL without " sevketion a 


cent. Write for FREE details. 


PIXACOL CO., Dept. AL-1 Box 1298, Cleveland, Ohio 





SEE MILES AWAY! 
5-POWER TELESCOPE 





Perfect for spotting planes, ships; 
people, birds, etc. Genuine black, 


watching sporting events, 
lifetime plastic draw 


tubes with scientific ground 33 mm lens and metal eye 
pieces! Enlarges everything 5 times size! Brings objects 


5 times closer; simple, easy to use. 


20 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Try for 20 da 
fied. SEND NO MO 
cents postage on it ve 


ys at cur risk! Return if not completely satis- 


scopes may be Tyee" as it has been on binoculars. Vogue 
7789 La] Cc 


Telescope Co. S. Halsted, Dept. R-138, 


hicago. 
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Keep car radiators cleaned out for 


greatest motor efficiency. Use 


Sani-Flush 


10¢ and 25¢c sizes 
Directions on can 








SORE FEET 
FEEL FINE 


When You Do This at Night 


For 10 minutes tonight, soak your sore, 
raw, itching feet in the rich, creamy 
lather of Sayman Wonder Soap—and 
pat dry with a soft towel. Then smooth 
on plenty of medicated Sayman Salve— 
over the w>*ery blisters, the painful 
cracks, the sore, raw skin. Do this for 10 
nights and shout with joy for ag a4 
relief. Only 25c. All druggists. Ask 
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BONDS OF FREEDOM 


6 .8- 


HE Government's campaign to sell thirteen 

billions of dollars’ worth of war bonds ended 

triumphantly on the last day of April, seven- 
teen billions of dollars’ worth being sold. 

It was a magnificent performance, representing 
more than one hundred dollars from every person of 
the 135 millions of our population not in the armed 
forces. It told the barbarous Japs who murdered our 
flyers that soon or late we shall avenge that outrage. 

Putting it another way, it represents more than 
17,000 dollars a day for the period from 750 Before 
Christ to the moment when you read this. 

We pick that 750 B.C. date because it is the time 
when according to legend the municipality of Rome 
was founded—Rome, the Eternal City which will 
have a new birth of freedom once the United Na- 
tions have liquidated the sawdust Caesar named 
Mussolini who sold that truly great city and all 
Italy down the river. 


HE seventeen billions poured out in a few weeks 

by the people of the United States without un- 
duly straining the nation’s wartime economy is a 
tribute to the soundness of the form of government 
under which we have lived for 167 years. 

No other nation under the sun could have done it. 

But it is not enough. 

We must all buy more War Bonds. They are the 
greatest insurance policy the common man and the 
common woman, the common soldier, the common 
sailor, marine and coast guardsman have that after 
the war this nation will remain a democracy. 

For every dollar invested by the people in War 
Bonds is insurance against inflation; insurance also 
against any attempt on the part of dishonest dema- 
gogues to persuade us into repudiation of our na- 
tional debt and thus into totalitarianism. 


EDITORIAL 


VIEWPOINT 


The American nation, consisting in 1790, when 
the first federal census was taken, of somewhat lesg 
than four million people in a territory of 867,986 
square miles, has grown into a population of somé 
135 million people living in a territory of 3,733,99§ 
square miles. They're the folks who bought that 14 
billions in War Bonds. 

While the war lasts we must continue to finance 
it largely through borrowing from the people in the 
form of bonds, plus heavy taxation. Virtually every. 
body not in the armed forces is employed today at 
a wage or salary higher than is necessary to sustain 
life at a decent American level, plus the setting by 
of savings for the future. 

Right there is where the purchase of war bonds 
comes in. Each of us should be setting aside ten per 
cent of his income in those bonds, plus additional 
purchases according to his ability, for not only are 
they the finest security in the world, but each dob 
lar invested in them is the closest thing to personal 
security you can get. When Johnny comes marching 
home again his family’s war bonds and the war 
bonds of the families of all the Johnnies are going 
to form the basis for the greatest industrial expan 
sion we have ever known, an expansion that will 
mean jobs—permanent jobs at a good wage and sak 
ary scale—for everybody in this great land capable 
of working. 

Through the present comparatively trivial sacré 
fices we civilians are making to purchase those bonds 
we shall make sure also that the disabled who will 
have saved our skins will have the best care possible 
in the weary years stretching out ahead of them. In 
addition we'll be able to help those nations which 
have suffered so grievously at the hands of the Axis. 

Come on, America! Let’s buy in _ increasing 
amounts the bonds that will keep us free! 


Wo / 
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we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; 


to maintain law and order; 


to foster and perpetuate a one hundred 
percent Americanism; 


to preserve the memories and incidents 
68 
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of our association in the Great War; 

to inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, state and 
nation; 

to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; 

to make right the master of might; 

to promote peace and good will on earth; 


to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom 
democracy; 

to consecrate and sanctify our comrade 
ship by our devotion to mutual help 
fulness. 


—Preamble to the Constitution 
of The American Legion 


‘The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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Pot Luck, 1942 









Ameriea makes the best of everything! 





A good catch is a sure way to make the best of food rationing. 


V & YAT a 
To make the best of the scarcity of fine whiskey, use your \( | | I \ LEY 
Schenley Royal Reserve sparingly. None is being produced by yd . KEK WY oe 


today...Schenley Distilleries are doing war work exclusively. 


Buy War Bonds Regularly 


Schenley Royal Reserve, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City 





~# their engines , . . the 
nachine guns—these men in the 


SURE | SMOKE 
CAMELS. THEY'VE GOT 
EFORE you simply take it * wey PP sol ee ade 
for granted that you're get- “ >» - 
- OF FLAVOR 


‘ting all the smoking pleasure 
there is in a cigarette — “ 22 ' 
‘Before you take anyone else’s word [ J = HIS NAME can’t be revealed, but 
for a cigatette’s mildness, its free- > ~ 7™~ - you may remember him—the young 
dom from irritation, or its flavor— ! aw . eae wee could sways get 
Try Camels. Put them to the a your Car started, somehow. Fe still 
os ¥ : smokes Camels (they're the favorite 
T-ZONE”™ test (below, right). Let ’ y in all the services)...only now he’s!) 
your own taste and throat tell you grooming B-17E’s. d 
why Camels are such a favorite in the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 


services and ‘with millions at home. , 
Lirst in the Servi 


With men in the Army, Nevy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on 
sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


CAMELS SUIT ME BETTER | “T a 
ALL WAYS, THEY'RE F..™ The Zone 
EASY ON MY THROAT_. : = 


AND A REAL TREAT TO -where cigarettes 


are judged 


The”'T-ZONE”—Tasteand Throat 

~—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes. Only your taste and throat egn decide” 
which cigarette tastes best to you .. ppd bow ig 
affects your throat. For your taste god thro 
are absolutely individual to you. Bgsed on the 
experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T+ ZONE” tp a “T.” 
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